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As Old King Brady looked at the crystal cross, the old man darted past him through the door, 
and tried to snatch it away from the boy. "Hold!" cried the Hindoo, who 
was approaching with Harry. Alice harried across the street. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TWO PACKAGES BY EXPRESS. 

Although not everyone is aware of the fact there exists 
in New York several private express concerns which are 
entirely separate from the big companies, like the z\dams, 
United States, Wells Fargo, and so on. 

These are generally styled foreign expresses, and it is 
a fact, that all of them do principally a foreign business. 

It is also a fact that all of thorn have either officers or 
agents in the principal cities of the United States, and 
that there are certain firms who prefer to trust these 
private carriers rather than the public ones. 

Nor is this strange, for several of them have been over 
half a century or even longer in business and enjoy most 
enviable reputations for promptness and reliability. 

At the head of the list of these old-style expresses 
stands Brown, Frazee & Co.'s European Express, of lower 
Broadway, New York. 

These people number among their clients many of the 
richest families in the city, and also similar people in 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Chicago. 

And Brown, Frazee & Co. had a boy messenger in their 
em.pl 03', and his name was Walter Darrell. 

He was a Brown on his mother's side and a Frazee on 
his father's. 

Thus he was a "child of the house." Everybody in the 
office believed that it was a sure thing that some day 
this bright, black-eyed youth, with his turn-up nose and 
his stubby hair, which stood up straight all over his head, 
was destined to become a member of this highly-respected, 
old firm. 

And it is upon the singular adventures of this boy that 
this story is to be built up. 

It began one day in November, 190 — ; Indian sum- 
mer time, when some people think New York is at its 
best. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon and the western 
deliveries had just been sorted out. 

These were packages from the different western agents 
of Brown, Frazee & Co., which had been brought in by 
the different express companies and were to be locally 
delivered or forwarded to different parts of the world. 

Some where in the delivery room, and those which 
were supposed to be the most valuable were in Mr. Alger- 
non Frazee's private office. 

Algernon Frazee was a first cousin of Walter Darrell 
and the working head of the business as his father, now 
verging on to ninety years of age, seldom got downtown. 

At ten minutes past four on that November afternoon. 
Algernon Frazee rang his bell in a peculiar way, which 
meant Walter, and the boy answered it. 



"Walter," said Mr. Frazee," here are two valuable pack- 
ages, contents unknown, which I want you to personally 
deliver. The one is valued at six thousand dollars and 
the other at sixteen. I presume they contain diamond 
jewelry. As we have guaranteed these valuations it is 
unnecessary to caution you to be most careful. You will 
take a cab so that you run no chances, for the more valu- 
able package is to go to rather a shady neighborhood. I 
should take these out myself, but I am fearfully busy 
and you have got to learn to accept these responsibilities 
if you are to rise in this business." 

" That's all right, Mr. Frazee," replied Walter, address- 
ing his cousin, as he had been told to do during business 
hours. "I'd like to see the man who can get them away 
from me." 

"Don't boast," said Mr. Frazee. "New York is a bad 
place and this business is full of risks. Now, then, here 
we have the $6,000 one. It is addressed to Mr. Dagha 
Bund Poot, Hotel Albert — that's on University Place, 
corner of Eleventh or Twelfth street, I forget which. 
The other goes to Peter Smithson, No. — Van Dam 
street. Know where that is?" 

"No, I don't. Never heard of it." ' 

"It's over in the Ninth Ward. The cabby will know. 
While it is not exactly what one might call a bad neigh- 
borhood it is rather a shady one, and it is unusual to have 
such a package go to a place of that description, but it's 
all right. Both packages are from Chicago and I have 
talked with Mr. Hollerman, our Chicago agent, over the 
telephone. You are to collect on the Poot package, but 
the other one is prepaid." 

"What kind of a name is this Poot?" asked Walter. 

"Hollerman says the man is a Hindoo; that is all I 
know about it. Get along, Walter, for it'is getting late. 
Will you come up to supper to-night? The girls are going 
to have a few friends in this evening and we should be 
very glad to have you." 

"Thank you, I don't think I can," replied Walter. 
"I've got an engagement." 

"With that girl you are chasing up, I suppose? Go 
slow, boy. You are altogether too young to think of mar- 
riage yet." 

W alter blushed and was silent. 

His cousin said no more, but handed him the two pack- 
ages. 

They much resembled each other in general appear- 
ance, each being about the size of an ordinary pound 
candy box. 

Both were wrapped in brown paper and plainly ad- 
dressed. 

Walter's sharp eyes were quick to discover that the 
handwriting was much alike on both packages, and he 
called Mr. Frazee's attention to the fact. 
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"There is a resemblance," admitted Mr. Frazee, "but 
it must be accidental, of course, since they come from 
two entirely different persons, as I understand it. But 
get along, Walter. You better g» to the Hotel Albert 
first/' 

Walter went. 

He went in a cab, and the driver was a man who had 
'been very frequently employed by the firm and was per- 
fectly reliable. 

Beaching the hotel, Walter went into the office and 
inquired for Mr. Dagha Bund Poot. . 

A bellboy was sent upstairs, and later Walter was taken 
to a room, where he was received by a small man almost 
*s dark as a negro, who wore the peculiar black coat, the 
••colored sash and the white turban affected by high-caste 
Hindoos. v 

Walter carried Mr. Poofs package in his hand. The 
other he had in the inside pocket of his coat, where it 
made a big bunch, but still he felt safer with it so. 

"You are from Brown, Frazee & Co.?" demanded Mr. 
Poot in the perfect English, which nearly all the high- 
caste Hindoos speak in these days. 

"Yes, sir," replied Walter. "Here is a package for 
.you," and he named the charges. 

"That is very moderate," said the Hindoo, and he 
seemed surprised. '"I understood a valuation of $16,000 
"was placed upon this package?" 

"No, sir; $6,000," replied Walter. 

"Sixteen," corrected the Hindoo. "I know perfectly 
-well what I am talking about, young man. I trust there 
lias been no mistake made." 

"Brown, Frazee & Co. don't make mistakes," retorted 
Walter, rather insolently, for he resented what he was 
pleased to call to himself being "called down by a coon." 

"We all make mistakes," replied the Hindoo, quietly; 
and he added: 

"Before receiving this package and receipting for it, 
I must examine it." 

Nothing had been said about tins by Mr. Frazee, but it 
was customary, and Walter did not attempt to refuse. 

So the package was opened by the Hindoo. 

Jt proved to be a pound candy box, bearing the name 
•<of a Chicago confectioner, and when that was opened 
there was found inside a plush-covered jewelry box, and 
when this was opened inside lay a diamond necklace of 
no special beauty. Valuable, no doubt, but just an ordi- 
nary affair, such as one could find in any first-class jewel- 
ry store. 

Mr. Poot uttered an exclamation of immense disap- 
pointment, but he instantly controlled himself. 

"This is wrong," he said. "This is not my package. 
As I feared, there has been a mistake." 

"It is no mistake of ours then !" snapped Walter. 
""You see the address? You are Mr. Poot?" 

"The address is correct, and I am Mr. Poot. Still there 
lias been a mistake. This necklace is not mine and I 
shall not receive it. Have you no other package?" 

He looked at Walter searehingly. 

Wondering if he was thinking of the bunch in his 
pocket, Walter replied that he had no other package for 
! Jiim. 

It was all he could say, for, of course, he had no right 



to open the other package, nor was the fact that he had 
it any of Mr. Poot's business. 

Evidently the Hindoo was a man well trained in the 
difficult art of self-control. 

"There has been some terrible mistake here," he said. 
"Take away this necklace. I have nothing to do with it. 
How late do you people keep open?" 

"Five o'clock," replied Walter. 

"It is almost that now," sighed Mr. Poot, looking at his 
watch. "Have I got to wait until morning before I can 
do anything about this?" 

"I expect you have," replied Walter, "and I don't know 
what you can do about it then. We shall have to write 
out to Chicago. Whatever mistake there ha? boon it was 
made at the other end of the line." 

"I fail to see how it is possible that a mistake can have 
been made." 

"That sounds as if you suspected Brown. Frazee Co. 
of crookedness?" flashed Walter. "I want you to under- 
stand " 

"Enough!" broke in the Hindoo. "I want you to 
understand that I am not the sort of person to be spoken 
insolently to by a boy like you! Go! I will deal in this 
matter only with the head of your firm !" 

Walter had sense enough to shut up after that. 

If Mr. Poot would not receive the necklace, then the 
only thing which remained was to take it away. 

Walter proceeded to tie up the package as best he could. 

The Hindoo then very quietly asked his name and 
noted it in a memorandum book. 

Walter got back to the cab, not a little disturbed over 
the affair. 

Naturally he thought again of the similarity of the 
two addresses. 

He compared them again. 

Certainly the writing looked as if it might have been 
done by the same person, and yet there were points of 
difference. 

"If he only would have told me what it was he ex- 
pected," he said to himself. 

He had asked that question, but the Hindoo declined 
to answer it. 

For a few moments Walter felt that he ought to drive 
to his cousin's house and toll him what bad happened. 

But he was most anxious to keep his engagement that 
evening with his girl, and it was getting late. 

Perhaps this had a good deal more influence with the 
boy than it should have done; at all evnts, he decided 
to go ahead with his work as laid out. 

After ail, he reasoned, it was nothing to him if people 
out in Chicago had blundered. All he had to do was to 
deliver the goods. 

So he let the order he had given the cabby to take 
him to No. — Van Dam street stand. 

They struck west and, crossing Sixth avenue, went 
over into the "Greenwich Village," as the Ninth Ward 
of New York is locally known. 

They got as far as Hudson street and were just turn- 
ing into Van Dam, when another mishap hit this branch 
of the Brown-Frazee Foreign Express. 

For the driver turned short, hit the curb and off came a 
wheel. 
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The cab went over with a crash, taking poor Walter 
with it. 

The window was smashed and his face was cut with the 
broken glass. 

Worse still, his left ankle got a wrench. 

It was all he could do to stand on his feet when hr 
finally climbed out of the wreck. 

Of course Walter "said things." 

The cabby said things back: There was hot talk for the 
moment. 

It ended in Walter wiping the blood off his face with 
his handkerchief as best he could, and then hobbling of? 
down Van Dam street, disgusted with the situation. 

Next came the locating of the number. 

The houses on the block were pretty nearly all alike — 
old-fashioned three-story brick affairs, with sloping slate 
roofs. Here and there was a modern house sandwiched 
in between. 

Walter soon found the number. 

It proved to be attached to one of the old-fashioned 
brick dwellings. 

The green blinds were closed on the parlor floor, as 
were green shutters at the basement windows, but lights 
burned behind drawn curtains on the second floor. 

It certainly did seem an odd place to deliver a $16,000 
express package in, but there was the number. 

Walter compared it with the number on the package 
to make sure, and then ascending the steps, rang the bell. 

He had to ring twice before he got an answer. 

It came from a window overhead. 

This was raised and a woman, looking down, demanded 
to know who was there. 

"Jtfr. Smithson live here?" 
"Yes. What is it?" 
"Express package." 

"Where's your wagon?" demanded the woman, sus- 
piciously. 

"Broke down," replied Walter, thinking that the 
easiest way out of it. "Hurry up, will you?" he added. 
"I've got other places to go to." 

He was still in bad temper,' and he had yet to leam 
to control his tongue. 

Still there was some excuse for the boy, for his ankle 
was hurting him horribly. 

"Wait!" said the woman, and she shut down the win- 
dow. 

In a minute she appeared at the door, which couW 
not be opened until a chain had been let down, bolts shot 
and a key turned. 

There seemed to be a lot of precaution taken about 
that door. 

Walter entered. 

It was now half-past five o'clock. 
Half-past six came along in due time. 
In proper sequence followed half -past seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven and twelve. 
It was now midnight. 

Not yet had Walter Darrell come out through that 
door. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE CASE OF THE IDOl/S EYE. 

The next day at four o'clock there entered the office' 
of Brown, Frazee & Co. three persons, who in their way- 
are perhaps as prominent as anyone in America, 

We refer to those famous detectives, the Bradys, with 
whom is associated Miss Alice Montgomery, the widely- 
known female sleuth. 

She was with them now. 

This world-famous trio had an appointment with Mr.. 
Algernon Frazee, which had been made by telephone. 

It might, indeed, have been somewhat difficult for Mr.. 
Frazee to have got the Bradys to make such an appoint- 
ment, for the Brady Detective Bureau is by no means? 
ready to give its services to everyone. 

But in this case there had been no trouble, for Old} 
King Brady was particularly requested to take up withi 
Mr. Frazee's business by his friend, Inspector Black, of 
the New York police. 

Old King Brady is ever ready to go a longrway out of 
his road to oblige Inspector Black. 

And on this occasion Old King Brady was attired in? 
his usual peculiar style. 

That is to say, he wore the long, blue coat with brass: 
buttons, the old-fashioned stock and stand-up collar, and* 
the big, white felt hat with its extraordinarily broad, 
brim. 

The mere mention of the name of Brady was enough.- 
to gain the detectives prompt admittance to Mr. Alger- 
non Frazee's private office, and here they found a very 
badly-troubled man. 

With him was a police detective — one McCormick* 
whom the Bradys knew very well. 

He arose and, greeting them, turned to depart. 

"Wait a minute, Mac," said Old King Brady. "If yon 
are working on this case I " 

"I'm on another end of it," broke in McCormick. "Mr. 
Black told me to pull out when you came. Some private- 
matter, I believe." 

Old King Brady said no more, and the detective then 
departed. 

Meanwhile Mr. Frazee had been introducing himself 
and had been introduced. 

Chairs were placed for the detectives, and the inter- 
view began. 

The story of the two express packages was told, and? 
added to that was the story of Walter Darrell's disap- 
pearance. 

For twenty-four hours had now elapsed and the boy- 
had not been seen. 

The story of the opening of the Poot package wa& 
given, as told by Mr. Poot himself. 

The story of the breaking down of the cab was also- 
told, as received from the cabby. 

Having reached this stage, Mr. Frazee leaned back and 
added : 

"And as the boy is my first cousin, Mr. Brady, I nat- 
urally feel very much concerned, but there is more yet.'*' 

"Ha !" exclaimed Old King Brady. "Not at the end of 
your troubles. Well; what now?" 

"At first this Hindoo was singularly reticent about the- 
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contents of the package he expected," continued Mr. 
Frazee, "but when he found that we would do nothing 
for him unless he declared its contents, he let it come 
out. As he tells it, the. package was supposed to contain 
a wonderful diamond which had once been the eye of an 
idol somewhere out in India. As he tells it, this dia- 
mond, which is worth all kinds of money, was stolen by 
a missionary some forty years ago, but in spite of the 
lapse of time the priests of this idol have never ceased to 
hunt for it. They have traced it through many hands 
and now at last located it in Chicago, where it was pur- 
chased for this man Poot for a large sum by a jeweler, 
who acted as his agent. Poot was in England at the 
time. He had previously seen the diamond and identi- 
fied it. The jeweler also bought for him a superb dia- 
mond cross of great age — this as a matter of speculation. 
He cabled Poot, who ordered him deliver fhe diamond 
and the cross to our Chicago agent, addressed to him at 
the Hotel Albert and to declare a value of $16,000 on the 
package, which was to be so delivered as to time with his 
arrival in New York. The jeweler, I may add, confirms 
all this by telephone. Of course the value was immensely 
understated, and that alone ought to let us out, but this 
house has a reputation and we want no legal fight." 

"Of whom did the jeweler buy the diamond and the 
cross?" asked Old King Brady. 

"That he declines to tell," replied Mr. Frazee, "nor 
will the Hindoo tell, either." 

"He will have to tell if he expects us to do anything 
about it. But you say the other package, the one which 
went to Van Dam street, was valued at $16,000. Is it 
possible that both these packages were from the same 
jeweler and got mixed?" 

"'They were from different jewelers. However, that 
brings me to my point. Our Chicago agent, Henry Hol- 
lerman, who has been with us for years, now turns out 
"to be a defaulter and has decamped with some eight or 
ten thousand of the firm's money. The jeweler puts the 
mixing-up to him." 

"That certainly complicates the case. When did you 
learn of this?" 

"Over the telephone to-day. I was talking with the 
man about these packages only this afternoon." 

"And the 'necklace ? Is it known who that belongs to ?" 

"Yes; to a man named John Henderson. It was ad- 
dressed to him, according to the jeweler who sold it. He 
claims that the wrappers of the two packages must have 
been changed. He denies all knowledge of such a person 
as Peter Smithson.' The Henderson necklace should have 
gone to West Eighty-first street to Mrs. Henderson, the 
man's wife." 

"You are making careful notes of all these points, 
Harry?" asked Old King Brady, turning to his partner, 
who was writing in a memorandum book in shorthand. 

"I am," replied Harry. "I think I have everything 
down." 

"Are we expected to work on the Hollerman end of 
the business?" asked Old King Brady. 

"No. That is in the hands of Chicago detectives," re- 
plied Mr. Frazee. 

"And the missing hoy? What did Detective McCor- 



mick mean when he said he was working on another end 
of the case?" 

"That is what he meant. I have put Walter's disap- 
pearance into the hands of the police." 

"And what we are expected to do is to find this won- 
derful idol's eye and the diamond cross?" 

"Yes, if you can. Of course you may find out what 
became of Walter at the same time." 

"His disappearance is so intimately connected with the 
diamond end of the case that I fail to see how they can 
be separated. Have the police visited that Van Dam 
street house?" 

"Yes. They find it vacant. The neighbors report that 
a man and a woman have hired it for a month and that 
they had many visitors. They were regarded as suspi- 
cious people. They moved out early this morning. That 
is all that could be learned, according to this McCor- 
mick." 

"But the agent? Does the house belong to Trinity 
Church, like most of those on Van Dam street?" 

"Yes. You wont get anything out of them. All the 
agent had to say was that the rent was paid in advance. 
He claimed not even to know the tenant's name." 

"It can he learned if you go at them right. I'll attend 
to that. Still I doubt if it amounts to much. All they 
want out of those old houses is the rent. Many of them 
are sub-let, and that may be the case with this one. But 
now an important question." 

"Ask it, but T think I can anticipate it." 

"Well?" 

"You want to know if there is any chance of my cousin 
having gone crooked?" 
"That is it." 

"And I answer emphatically no." 

"Another point settled. I think I understand every- 
thing now, Mr. Frazee." 

"And you will take the case?" 

"Certainlv, if vou wish it. I never refuse Inspector 
Black." 

"I certainly do wish it. I leave everything in your 
hands." 

Old King Brady put a few more questions to Mr. 
Frazee, and then the detectives withdrew. 

"Looks like a big case," remarked Young King Brady 
when they got out on Broadway. 

"It looks like a complicated one," replied the old de- 
tective, "and that is the kind I like. But we must get 
busy. I think I shall call on this Hindoo now. I will 
come to the office later and meet you there." 

And this arrangement was carried out. 

Old King Brady went directly to the Hotel Albert. 

There he is well known, and at his own request he was 
allowed to go right up to the room of Mr. Dagha Bund 
Poot. 

His knock was promptly responded to by the Hindoo 
in person. 

"Come right in, Mr. Brady," he said. "I was expect- 
ing you." 

"Expecting me?" questioned Old King Brady. 
It was not strange that the Hindoo should recognize 
him if he had ever seen his picture, of course. Old King 
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Brady's peculiar style of dress makes that an easy mat- 
ter. 

The point was that Mr. Frazee had particularly stated 
that he had not mentioned his intention of engaging the 
Bradys to anyone. 

But Old King Brady has had dealings with Hindoos 
before now. 

He is quite well aware that they can do wonderful 
things, especially in the mind reading line. 
Still he wanted an explanation. 
He failed to get it. 

"Yes, I was expecting you," repeated the Hindoo. 
"Come right in. You have been sent here by Brown, 
Frazee & Co. to help me find our sacred diamond. Sit 
down." 9 

This was not put as a question, be it understood, but 
as a statement. 

"I must go slow with this man," Old King Brady said 
to himself. "He evidently is a highly educated person in 
his own way." 

He took the offered chair. 

Mr. Poot took the floor and, crossing his legs, also fold- 
ed his arms. 

"Well, sir," said Old King Brady, "you are right. I 
have been sent here by Mr. Frazee. I want to ask you a 
few questions, which it will be necessary for you to an- 
swer if you expect to recover your sacred diamond, as 
you call it." 

"I will freely answer such questions as I can," said Mr. 
Poot, nodding. • 

"Tell me first then why you expected me." 

"Pardon me, Mr. Brady, but that is one of the ques- 
tions I must decline to answer. It cannot be essential to 
your purpose." 

"I admit that such is the case. Y6u have heard of 
me?" 

"Yes and no." 
• "What do you mean by that?" 

"That I have certainly heard of you, but not until to- 
day. I know nothing of your record as a detective. I 
am not familiar with criminal business in this country." 

"From whom did you hear of me?" 

"From a person you do not know." 

"Any more definite answer coming?" 

"I regret to say no." 

It seemed useless to proceed any further on these 
lines. 

"To come to business and permit you to keep your own 
secrets," said Old King'Bradj', "from whom did the Chi- 
cago jeweler purchase that diamond?" 

The Hindoo never changed countenance, as he replied: 

"From a thief." 

"His name?" 

"I don't know it." 

"Does the jeweler know it?" 

"I cannot say. I have not seen the jeweler in two 
years. He had a description of the diamond. He was 
perfectly capable of identifying it." 

"You have not seen it then?" 

"I never saw it in my life, Mr. Brady. The diamond 
was stolen before I was born. I have not been in America 
in two years." 



"And yet ycu feel confident that there actually was a 
diamond bought of this thief and that said diamond is 
the idol's eye, of which you are in search?" 

"Absolutely confident." 

"May I ask why?" 

"Yes, but I cannot answer." 

"What did you pav for this diamond? Have vou paid 
for it?" 

"I have. I have cabled $50,000 to the jeweler. It is 
what he paid for the stone, with his commission added. 

"This all sounds very singular, Mr. Poot. It is almost 
past belief." 

"I knew you would say so. I refer you to White 
Brothers & Co., the bankers. They paid the draft." 
"Was this money yours, sir?" 

"Xot at all. It belonged to the Hindoo religious organ- 
ization of which I am ,a member. It is a fund which has 
been accumulating for years to be devoted to the purchase 
of our own property. 

"But we waste time, Mr. Brady," continued the Hin- 
doo. "We shall never get together on these lines. In 
short, I have ways of finding out things of which you 
know nothing." 

"Do you mean supernatural ways?" 

"There is no such thing. I don't wish to discuss that 
'point. But I will tell you what I can and will do to help 
you along." 

"What is that?" 

"'I can draw a picture of the man who has now got the 
diamond. Perhaps you may be able to recognize him as 
some well-known crook." 

"Let us see what you can do in that line," said the old 
detective, skeptically. 

He had heard of Hindoo jugglers doing such things 
before now. He was accordingly anxious to witness some 
demonstration of their peculiar powers with his own 
eyes. 



CHAPTER III. 

CRYSTALS VERSUS DIAMONDS. 

When the door of the Van Dam street house was 
opened and Walter Darrell, ^th his lame foot, hobbled 
in, he did so with some misgivings. 

He did not like the look of the place. 

Cheap rugs had been thrown down on the bare hall 
floor; there was a strong smell of cooking cabbage. 

The walls were bare and dirty. It seemed hard to 
understand how a $16,000 package was going to fit in 
here. 

The woman threw open the parlor door and told him 
to enter. 

It was a plainly furnished room and looked like any- 
thing but a parlor. 

A folding bed in one corner proved that it had been 
used as a sleeping room. It was lighted by a cheap lamp 
placed upon a center-table. 

Walter looked around, but could see no one. 

The woman, meanwhile, had retired, closing the door 
behind her. 

Walter thought of the diamond necklace and heartily 
wished himself through with the business. He wondered 
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at Mr. Frazee for having sent him on such an errand 
alone. 

His confidence was not particularly restored by the 
appearance of the man who now entered by an inner 
door. 

He was tall, red-faced and had little shifty eyes. 
But he was well dressed and wore diamonds. 
He looked like a. sport or a crook. 
"Mr. Smithson?" asked Walter. 

"That's me," said the man. "What have you got? 
Package from Chicago?" 
"Yes." 

This looked favorable. 

Clearly the package had been expected. 

"Got your bill?" the man asked. 

"Yes," replied Walter, and he produced it. 

It was a heavy charge, but then the value declared on 
the package had been heavy. 

Its amount did not seem to bother Mr. Smithson any, 
however. 

He merely glanced at it and then, seating himself at 
the table, drew out a fountain pen and a checkbook. 

"That's all right," he said. "I'll write you a check." 

"Excuse me, sir," replied Walter, "but my orders call 
for cash." 

"How?" demanded the man, fiercely. "Do you decline 
to accept my check?" 

"I cannot," replied Walter. "You are a stranger to 
me and to Brown, Frazee & Co. It is their invariable 
rule. If you will bring a certified check to the office in 
the morning it will be all right, of course; but I can't 
deliver this package on a check here." 

Mr. Smithson put up his checkbook and pen. 

"Where is the package? Let me see it," he said. 

Walter hesitated. 

"Come, what in thunder is the matter with you?" 
cried the man. "At least you can let me see the package, 
young feller." 

"His manner was so coarse that Walter was now seri- 
ously alarmed. 

He determined to beat a hasty retreat, for he saw at a 
glance that he was no match for this man and he felt 
that there was trouble in*the wind. 

He backed to the door, saying: 

"You call at the office in the morning." 

The man gave a low whistle. 

"All right," he said, more mildly. "All right, boy. 
Just as you say." 

Walter turned and opened the door. 

He instantly shut it again, his face turning as white as 
a sheet. 

For there by the outeT door stood a man, wearing a 
mask and with a blackjack in his hand. 

"Well?" demanded Mr. Smithson, sneeringly. "Why 
don't you go?" 

"Are — are you going to force me to give up the pack- 
age?" gasped Walter. 

"Sure thing, unless you give it up without being 
forced," was the reply. 

"You will get yourself into trouble for this." 

"So will you! Bank on it! Hand over!" 

There was no help for it. 
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The blackjack man came into the room and the fearful 
club was held over Walter's head. 

Now the boy had been warned about such business as 
this before. 

"They have got me," he thought. "I'm not going to 
risk my life, that's one sure thing." 
Perhaps he was right. 

What could a boy of eighteen with a twisted ankle do 
against two such men as these? 
Clearly nothing. 

Walter produced the package, burning with rage and 
chagrin. 

Smithson took it. 

Walter started to back away. 

"Stand where you are!" was fiercely ordered. "I am 
not through with you yet. If this package proves to be 
all right, I'll pay that bill in cash." 

This was some relief, if Walter could believe it, which 
he found it hard to do. 

Smithson glanced at the address and then tore off the 
wrapper. 

Within was a candy box precisely like the other. 

"This is strange," said Smithson to his companion. 
"What in thunder made them put it in a candy box, do 
you suppose?" 

"Give it up !" snarled the other. "If we wait long 
enough I suppose H. H. will catch us here. Mebbe he 
can explain." 

"It will be a sorry day for H. H. if he does catch us 
here," was the "reply. 

Smithson meanwhile kept turning the candy box over 
and over, as if it was some rare and curious specimen. 

"Thunderation ! Why don't you open it and see what 
there is into it !" cried the mask. 

"Before the boy?" demanded Smithson. 

" Come out here in the hall. I want to talk with you," 
said the mask. 

He turned to Walter and added: 

"If you follow us or I catch you listening, it's all day 
with you — see ?" 

They went into the front hall and closed the door. 

Walter slid to the inner door with some wild idea of 
escaping at the back. 

Nothing doing! 

When he opened the door, which he did most carefully, 
there stood the woman with S. revolver in her hand. 

She gave a contemptuous snort and shook the weapon 
at him. 

Walter closed the door. 

Before he could reach the other, Smithson and the 
other entered. 

The second man was now without his mask. 

He was a rough-looking fellow, without even as much 
pretention of being a gentleman as Smithson. 

Walter's heart sank. 

"They mean to do me up," he thought. "Only for me 
he never would have shown his face." 

Smithson still held the candy box, and Walter could 
see that the inner seal was unbroken. 

"We will now proceed to open this, young man," said 
Smithson. "If it's all right, well and good; but if it i* 
wrong, then woe be unto you — see?" 
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"What in thunder have I got to do with it?" demand- 
ed Walter. "I'm only a messenger boy." 

"Wait ! We shall hold you responsible, just the same." 

"But that's absurd. If you want to rob me I can't 
help it, but let me go." 

"Go where? To report to the police? I think not! 
But wait ! We are going to open the box now !" 

He broke the seal, cut the cord and lifted the cover. 

"Good! Good !" cried the other. "H. H. hasn't went 
back on us ! It's all right !" 

Within, resting upon a cushion of red cotton, was a 
large, glittering white stone. 
- Walter never doubted that it was a diamond. 

_But it was as big as a pigeon's egg. It was the biggest 
diamond he had ever seen. It reminded him of the glass 
imitations of the biggest diamonds in the world, which 
one often sees in the windows of the wholesale jewelers 
on John street and Maiden Lane. 

Smithson took it out and held it up to the light. 

He said nothing. There was no enthusiasm in his 
manner. On the contrary, his face wore a troubled look. 

He pulled out the red cotton and below lay a gold cross 
which was as long as the box. 

It was studded all over with glittering white stones. 

"Lovely!" cried the woman, who was looking in 
through the folding doors. 

But Smithson spit on the cross ! 

"Nothing but quartz crystals !" he exclaimed, "and the 
other is only a big one of the same sort of goods. . H. H. 
has gone back on us, just as I said." 

"Never!" cried the other. "Them's diamonds if I 
know diamonds !" 

"Which you don't and I do." 

"But see how they glitter. There can't be no mistake. 
I'll bank on it H. H. ain't went back on us." 

"Dope it out as you will, what I tell you is true," re- 
plied Smithson, who had completely recovered his cool- 
ness. "I know my business. These stones are excellent 
imitations of diamonds, wherever he got 'em, but they 
are only crystals. Someone has played .it on us, that's 
sure." 

Walter stood by taking) all this in. 
Who was H. H. ? 

Naturally he thought of Henry Hollerman, the Chi- 
cago agent of Brown, Frazee & Co. 

But could he have gone crooked? 

Knowing the estimation in which the man was held by 
the firm to Walter this seemed incredible; but he was 
only a boy and had yet to learn the world, and how fre- 
quently and how easily men in high places fall. 

The man who had been masked now appeared to give 
in, though grudgingly. 

"Well, I suppose you know your biz," he said. "It 
hain't no use to dispute with you." 

"Not when it comes to diamonds," replied Smithson, 
grimly. 

And he added : 

"But say, sicker horses than this have got well. I 
don't believe the doctor is much of a judge of diamonds. 
He is only an old crank, anyway. These are very clever 
imitations. They might fool a man who is half blind 
like he is. Pat, what do you say?" 



"It might be," replied the other. "You know the man 
and I don't." 

"At least we might try it on," continued Smithson. 
"It can only fail, and the way I've doped it out is the 
ideal way of doing it." 

"Yes, if it will work," replied Pat, "but I haven't much 
faith in your scheme." 

"We shall see," said Smithson, and he proceeded to 
restore the crystal cross and the idol's eye to the candy 
box. 

"Leave me with the boy," he said when this was done. 
"I'll have a little talk with him and we will see how close 
we can get together." 

Pat left the room by one door and the woman by the 
other. 

Smithson then lighted a cigar and sat down. 

"Now then, young feller, take a chair," he said. "We 
will talk this situation out. First of all, I want to make 
it plain to you that I'm a very fair man and one very 
easy to get along with, if you only rub my fur the right 
way. Sit down, I tell you." 

Walter dropped into a chair. 

He was a shrewd boy, and enough of a New Yorker to 
realize the danger in which he stood. 

Having had plenty of time to think he had already 
made up his mind that his chances were altogether better 
of working out of his trouble by pretending to stand in 
with this man than by showing temper and fight. 

So he sat down and, putting his hat on the table, boldly 
faced the enemy, wondering what was going to happen 
next. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

A SINGULAR SESSION IN THE HINDOO QUARTER. 

This is to be a chapter without explanation. 

What Old King Brady saw in the presence of the 
Hindoo, Dagha Bund Poot, he saw. We find it recorded 
in this notebook as we give it. There can be no mistake. 

We also find written on the margin of the page the 
following : 

"I distinctly saw a wire, as fine as the finest thread, ex- 
tending from under his sleeve over the palm of his hand 
and touching the lead pencil. It was perfectly white and 
had a slight silvery glitter. Query: Was it connected 
with some pocket battery ? This don't explain, but some- 
thing of the sort must have been." 

So much for Old King Brady's views expressed at the 
time on paper. Let them be accepted for what they are 
worth. 

"Certainly, Mr. Poot," said the old detective, "if you 
can give me any clew to work on I shall be glad. I have 
always understood that you Hindoos can do remarkable 
things in the way of what we call jugglery, 'mind read- 
ing,' and so on." 

"Yes, and you have seen a lot of it for yourself," said 
the Hindoo, looking him full in the eye. 

"I have seen some of it. But how do you know?" 

"Now, look here, Mr. Brady, why ask that question? 
In one breath you assure me that people of my race can 
do wonderful things in the way of mind reading. I pro- 
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ceed to read your mind and you immediately ask me how 
I know, because I tell you the truth. Isn't that just a 
shade unreasonable ? Now come !" 

"It is," assented Old King Brady, with a short laugh. 

"Very well. Now listen! I cannot do my tricks, as 
you call them, here, so well as I can in a place — a room, 
I should say — which has been for some time occupied by 
people of my own race. Now I happen to know of such 
a room. Will you meet me there, say at nine o'clock this 
evening ?'\ 

"You refer to some place in the Hindoo quarter?" 
questioned Old King Brady. 
"I do." 
" Where?" 

"Tomgee Chunder's saloon on Albany street, in the 
Hindoo quarter." 

"I know the place and I know the man. If you are 
acquainted with him then that explains how you came to 
know about me." 

"There you go again!" retorted the Hindoo, with a 
peculiar smile. "Now, as it happens, I have never seen 
the man, nor have I ever held any communcation with 
him. But that makes no difference. I know of what I 
speak. Will you meet me there at nine o'clock?" 

Old King Brady assented. 

So far as he was aware, Tomgee Chunder, or "Lascar 
Tom," as he was known to the police, merely kept a sail- 
ors boarding-house for people of his own race; sailors 
arriving in New York on English tranip steamers and 
others. 

The dark-skinned Hindoo, even though he be an edu- 
cated gentleman, as many of them are, finds it very diffi- 
cult to obtain lodgings in New York. 

They are invariably mistaken for negroes. 

But naturally tlfey do not care to lodge in the colored 
quarter, and most hotels refuse to take them in, so they 
have to seek the hospitality of their own race. 

Such a lodging-house was Tomgee Chunder's. 

Old King Brady had known a number of perfectly re- 
spectable Hindoo gentlemen who made headquarters 
there. ■ ' < ? j 

"Very well," said Mr. Poot. "Then so let it be. Now 
put the question which is in your mind. No, I have no 
objection to you bringing two friends. Now have I cor- 
rectly read your mind?" 

"You certainly have." 

"You sit there amazed, and yet it is all so simple, if 
you only understood it." 

"I wish you would show me how you do these tricks." 

"Impossible ! I have been taught these tricks, as you 
call them, in my boyhood. They are the secrets of our 
order. I am sworn never to reveal them." 

"That is different. I will press you no further." 

"Thanks! Who are these people?" 

"My partners. Young King Brady and Miss Alice 
Montgomery. But how is it, Mr. Poot, that you could 
not tell that?" 

"There are some things I can tell and others which I 
can't. I knew that 'one was a woman. That was as far 
as I could get. Nine o'clock, Mr. Brady, and now good 
day." 



Mr. Poot did not rise, but merely dismissed Old King 
Brady with a wave of his hand. 

There was nothing to do but go, and Old King Brady 
started for the door. 

"One question, Mr. Poot," he said, looking back. "Are ' 
we going to be successful in this search?" 

"Sir!" cried the Hindoo, hotly. "I am no cheap for- 
tune teller, and I want you to distinctly understand it ! 
I know no more about that than you do, but this much 
I will tell you for your satisfaction : Tlie idol's eye will 
be recovered and restored to it proper resting place 
sooner or later, but whether you or I will live to see that 
day is more than I can tell." 

Of course, after this rebuke there was nothing for Old 
King Brady to do but to get out, which he promptly did. 

He went to his office on Union Square and told Alice 
and Harry of the interview. 

"I should like very much to go with you, Mr. Brady," 
said the former. "I have seen some of that sort of busi- 
ness out in China, and I should like to see how this man 
can do it." 

"You go, Alice. I shall be glad of your company. 
Want to go, too, Harry?" 

"It is up to you," replied Harry. "I have caught on 
to something since we parted. I should like your opinion 
on it." 

"What is that?" 

"Why, I remembered while Mr. Frazee was telling his 
story of seeing an advertisement in the personal column 
of the Herald for a diamond cross, so when we got here 
I started in to look it up. It is a matter of three months 
ago, but I managed to find it. I was thinking that per- 
haps one of us better look into the matter." 

"I can tell better about that when I hear how the ad- 
vertisement reads," said Old King Brady. 

Harry accordingly went to the newspaper file and 
opened it where he had put in a mark. 

He then read as follows: 

"If the party who took the diamond cross by mistake 
will return it, he will be liberally dealt with and no ques- 
tions asked. Call or address FRARY, No. — Grove 
Street." 

"Little chance that it refers to our diamond cross," 
said Old King Brady. 

"That I grant you. There is just a chance, and no 
more." 

"Go, if you wish. It can do no harm. Perhaps you 
can go now and get back before Alice and I start for Al- 
bany street." 

"I'll try it, anyway," said Harry, and off he went. 

Old King Brady and Alice went out to supper together, 
and when; at half-past eight, Harry had not returned, 
they started for Albany street. 

It was a cold, raw evening and seemed to threaten 
snow. 

They left the train at Rector street and turned down 
that dismal alley, walking as far as Washington street, 
where they struck off for Albany street. 

Before they had gone half a block they ran into the 
Hindoo. 
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He was walking slowly ahead of them, still attired in 
his peculiar dress, which attracted no attention in this 
part of the world. 

Old King Brady did not fully recognize the man until 
he was right upon him, when Mr. Poot suddenly turned 
and bade him good evening. 

"Oh! It is you, is it?" said the old detective. "You 
see we are on time. Haven't you been there yet?" 

"Not yet. I am a bit turned around in this part of 
town. I don't know just where to go. I was never here 
before." 

"Then let me put you right, which I can easily do. In 
fact, I know the man to whose place we are going. This 
lady is my partner, Miss Montgomery, Mr. Poot." 

The Hindoo bowed profoundly. 

"And your other partner?" he asked. 

"Did not come. Let me ask you one question." 

"Mr. Brady, you are always asking one question. This 
time you have my permission to ask two." 

"Such an effective way he has of calling, one down," 
thought the old detective. ''I never met such a man." 

"Do you know a person named Frary in connection 
with this diamond business?" he added aloud. 

This time he seemed to have hit the Hindoo hard. 

Mr. Poot gave a quick start. 

"I have heard of such a name," he replied. "Dr. Frary. 
What of him?" 

"I did not know that he was a doctor. What has he to 
do with the case?" 

"That is your second question. I turn it over to you 
to answer, for I shall not." 

' "You keep me most beautifully in the dark, Mr. Poot." 

"I am only too anxious to help you, Mr. Brady. Better 
do as I ask." 

"An advertisement appeared in the Herald some 
months ago seeking to recover a stolen diamond cross. 
Can it be the one you are interested in?" 

"I am certain that it is. Where does this Dr. Frary 
live, here in New York?" 

"Yes. On Grove street." 

"I don't know your streets. Your partner has gone to 
interview him after the manner of you detectives?" 
"That time you hit it." 

"It can do no harm, nor am I able to see how it can do 
any good. We will let the subject drop." 

"I am sorry to hear you say so," replied Old King 
Brady, "but I suppose -it is useless to ask you what you 
know about Dr. Frary." 

"Quite useless." 

They turned. into Albany street and walked on in 
silence down that dingy, dimly-lighted alley. 

"Here is the place," said Old King Brady, pausing be- 
fore the door of a dirty-looking saloon. 

"Enter," said the Hindoo, "and say as little as possi- 
ble. I do not wish- to have my mind "disturbed." 

Old King Brady opened the door and they passed di- 
rectly into the barroom. 

It was a low-ceilinged apartment and so thick with 
tobacco smoke that it was for the moment difficult to 
make out much. 

Then out of the smoke came the little black bar and its 
bottles, and a black Hindoo behind it with several other 
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Hindoos, dressed like sailors, all of different shades of 
blackness, sitting about at tables,, smoking clay pipes. 

The man behind the bar was Tomgee Chunder himself 
and he greeted Old King Brady cordially, at the same 
time looking inquiringly at Mr. Poot, \rfio now addressed 
him in his native tongue. 

Lascar Tom made a profound salaam before he an- 
swered. 

They spoke rapidly together. 

Then Tom gave a call and a young Hindoo appeared 
and took his place behind the bar. 

"Take the lady into the back room, Mr. Brady, there 
are fewer people there and you can sit down," said Tom. 
"I will call you when the Sahib is ready." 

Old King Brady walked through with Alice into the 
back room. 

There were only three men there, and they had the 
politeness to get up and walk through to the front. 

It was more than a quarter of an hour before Tom 
returned. 

He closed the door behind him and came forward, look- 
ing very mysterious. 

"Dat man is way up, Mr. Brady," he said. "Way up. 
Way up high." 

"High in what?" demanded the old detective. 

"Big priest," said Tom. "Out in India everybody bow 
down to him. Thank you for bringing him here." 

"Do you know the man?" asked Old King Brady. ' 

"No, no ! I no know him, but I know who he is. Way 
up high. Come! He waits for you, but say, don't you 
tell he do dose tings here. De cops come and clean me 
out." 

"Have no fear," replied the old detective. "You know 
me, Tom." 

Tom, apparently satisfied, led the way by a side door 
into a hall, and then up a flight of narrow stairs. 

Here he opened the door of the front room, which was 
fitted up as a bedchamber. 

"This my room," he said. "He in back. He come in 
a minute." 

He placed chairs and moved the furnitoe back a bit, 
so as to leave an open space on the bare floor which had 
been swept clean. 

Betwe'en this room and the next one was a door con- 
cealed behind a deep-red curtain. 

Tom now withdrew, and after a few minutes' wait the 
curtain was suddenly thrust aside and Mr. Poot, wearing 
a white linen robe, which looked very much like a night- 
gown and reached from his neck to his feet-, stepped into 
the room. 

This robe was belted in at the waist by a yellow sash, 
covered with silver stars and crescent moons. 

The Hindoo's eyes were closed, nor did he open them 
again during this peculiar exhibition. 

"Turn the lamp down low," he said, speaking in an al- 
together different voice. 

Then he seated himself cross-legged on the floor and 
let his head drop upon his breast. 

"Watch him closely, Mr. Brady," said Alice. "These 
people really do wonderful things." 

"Trust me for that," whispered the old detective. 
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And there for ten minutes and over the Hindoo sat 
and never uttered a word. , 

Now Old King Brady and Alice were watching him all 
the time, and so far as they could see he never moved 
'his folded arms* 

And yet there suddenly appeared in front of him upon 
the floor several sheets of plain white paper. 

Each sheet lay hy itself. 

They formed a semi-circle around Mr. Poot. 

Now suddenly he unfolded his arms and in his right 
hand there appeared an ordinary lead pencil. 

Bending down to the floor, but without raising his 
head or opening his eyes, the Hindoo made rapid motion 
with the pencil over oae of the sheets of paper. 

Evidently he was drawing, but neither Old King Brady 
nor Alice could see much, owing to the dimness of the 
light. 

Through with one sheet, he pushed it aside and tried 
another, which went aside when he turned his attention 
to a third. 

He began on a fourth, but scarce had he done so when 
the pencil dropped from his hand, and he raised his head, 
opened his eyes and looked around. 

"That is all," he said. 

Old King Brady was distinctly disappointed, and so 
was Alice. 

For both had hoped to see some wonderful display of 
Hindoo juggling. 

But what was on the three papers? 
This still remained to be seen. 



CHAPTER V. 

SKULLS AKD CROOKS. 

Harry could hardly have helped being late if he wanted 
to carry out his intention of thoroughly exploiting the 
Frary advertisement, for when he got to Grove street, 
which is also in the Greenwich Village, and at no great 
distance from Van Dam street, the man was not at home. 

The house was an old brick dwelling, reached by a 
flight of stone steps, guarded by an old-fashioned iron 
railing. 

There were muslin curtains in the parlor windows and 
the front of the house appeared to be well kept, although 
it was not lighted up. 

Harry ascended the steps and, ringing the bell, his 
summons was answered by a young Chinaman. 

"Is Mr. Frary in?" demanded Harry. 

"No in," was the reply. "Him Dloctor Flaly. Him 
gone out." 

"When do you expect him in?" 

"No can tell. Any ole tlime. Mebbe long tlime, mebbe 
no. What wantee?" 
"Is Mrs. Frary in?" 

"No Mlissis Flaly. Nobody here only Dloctor Flaly 
and me." 

"Oh, vou are the doctor's servant?" 
"Yam" 

"Can I come in and wait for him?" 
"No. What wantee say?" 

Harry had taken the trouble to cut out the advertise- 
ment and he now ex-hibited it to the Chink, pasted on a 
card. 



But this did no good. 

The Chinaman declared that he could not read English, 
and as Harry did not think it best to explain the nature 
of his business, since the Chinaman did not appear to 
recognize the advertisement, there was nothing to do but 
to beat a retreat. 

But Harry had learned enough to make him convinced 
that he had come up against a peculiar household, so he 
determined to stay right on the job. 

He - accordingly walked up and down, determined to 
await the doctor's return, no matter how long it took. 

It took over two hours. 

But Harry would not be up to his business if he had - 
not long ago learned the virtue of patience, so he stuck 
it out until finally he saw an old man, with long hair and 
a beard, approaching. 

He was a peculiar-looking old fellow, gotten up some- 
thing in the style of Old King Brady, with a broad- 
brimmed hat and a long frock coat; tinted spectacles con- 
cealed, his eyes. 

"The doctor at last, surest thing," thought Harry, ami 
so it proved, for the man turned in at the proper number 
and, ascending the steps, opened the door with a latch- 
key. 

Harry hurried forward. 

"Excuse me, but are you Dr. Frary ?" he asked. 
"That's my name," replied the old man, looking 
around. "Who are you?" 

"A detective. My name is Brady. Here is my card." 
"Ha! You are Young King Brady then?" 
"Iam." 

"I have heard of your firm, of course, same as every- 
body has. What is your business with me ?" 

"Did you put an advertisement in the Herald some 
weeks ago about a diamond cross which had been stolen?" 

"I did." 

"Well, that is my business." 

"Come inside then. I don't want to talk about such 
business on the stoop, young man." 

"Peppery," thought Harry, as he followed the doctor 
into the house. 

Here everything was neat and clean, but decidedly old- 
fashioned. - 

Dr. Frary rang a bell. 

The Chinaman promptly put in an appearance at the 
head of the basement stairs. 

To Harry's surprise, the doctor addressed the man in 
what certainly sounded like his own language.'' 

He then unlocked the back parlor door and ushered 
Harry into what seemed to resemble an anatomical mu- 
seum, all twisted in one direction. 

That is, it all ran to skulls. 

There were hundreds of them. 

Skulls ranged on shelves, each with its label; skulls 
piled in corners, on tables, on an old desk, on a couch, 
which looked as if it might be a folding-bed, and on the 
floor itself. 

Such a gruesome display Young King Brady had never 
seen, and it looked more gruesome still when the gas was 
lighted. 

"Skulls, young man," remarked Dr. Frary. "As you 
see — skulls." 
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"J should say so!" replied Harry. "Where in the 
world did you get them all?" 

"I have collected them in all parts of the world," re- 
plied the doctor. "I have been a great traveler. I am 
writing a book on comparative craniology; thus you see 
it is necessary for me to run to skulls." 

"I follow you. Some of these are very old, I suppose ?" 

"Thousands of years old. Take this one, for instance." 

He picked up a blackened skull from the table. 

"This," he said, "belonged to a man of the race of 
cave dwellers in France. Its age can scarcely be less than 
twenty thousand years." 

"Is that so?" replied Harry. "That is some thousands 
of years older than most people believe this world to be." 

."What does anyone know of the age of the world?" re- 
torted the doctor, harshly. 

"But sit down, young man," he added. "That is, if 
you can find a place." 

He had to move two skulls off the seat of a chair before 
Harry could find a place, and he took three out of a big 
armchair, in which he seated himself, without removing 
his hat." 

"WelU" he demanded then, "and what about the dia- 
mond cross? I promised in my advertisement not to ask 
questions. I hardly think you can be the thief." 

"That remark is quite uncalled for, doctor," retorted 
Harry, rather hotly. "My business is to catch thieves." 

"Ha! Just so. But what about the diamond cross? 
Have you brought it to me? Have you located it, or 
what?" 

"I am here for information, Dr. Frary," replied Harry, 
"and when you have heard what I have to say you will 
understand why I want it." 

He then went on to tell the story of the two express 
packages and the disappearance of Walter Darrell. 

"Do you imagine," he then asked, "that this can be 
your diamond cross?" 

The doctor eyed him through, his glasses in silence for 
several minutes. 

"How can I possibly tell that?" he finally said. 

"Under what circumstances did you lose this diamond 
cross ?" 

"It was stolen from me." 

"So I supposed; but, pardon me, doctor, your answer 
don't convey much information." 
"I know it." 

"Possibly you could supplv more." 
"Possibly I might, but I don't think I shall." 
"Why ?" 

"I shall not answer. Send your Hindoo to me and I'll 
talk to him." 

"That, I presume can be done. But it seems to me " 

"What seems to you? That I am going to give my 
private business away to a stranger? I shall not do it, 
young man. I don't see where I am going to benefit by 
doing anything of the sort." 

"If the cross belongs to you I may be able to assist you 
in getting it back." 

"It does belong to me, young man." 

"And this big diamond the Hindoo tells about, this 
idol's eye, do you know anything of that?" 



"I am not answering any question you can put to me, 
young man," said the doctor, sourly. 

"Indeed! In that case I suppose you would like to 
have me get out?" 

"I should like it very much, for I have work to do on 
my skulls." 

Harry arose. 

"I am afraid, doctor, you will have to reconsider your 
intention of keeping silent about this business," he said, 
as he picked up his hat. 

"You're afraid!" sneered Dr. Frary. "And what have 
you to do with my private business, pray? If I lose a 
diamond cross, that is my private affair, and all the de- 
tectives in New York can't make me talk about it unless 
I choose." 

Seeing him in this mood, Harry could only pull out. 

The doctor got up out of his armchair and stood watch- 
ing him until he closed the outer door. 

"What a singular man," thought Harry, "and yet 
somehow or another it does seem to me that he is in some 
way connected with this case." 

He started towards Hudson street. 

As he did so a big, red-faced man, wearing a slouch hat 
pulled down over his eyes, passed him. 

With the man was a young fellow — a mere boy — very 
shabbily dressed. 

The big man had his arm through the boy's, in what 
appeared to be a familiar way, and yet Harry did not fail 
to notice a certain seared look on the boy's face and that 
the man had his hand closed upon the arm, just as though 
he was ready to tighten his grip upon it if the boy at- 
tempted to escape. 

All this Young King Brady took in at a glance. 

And he saw more than that. 

Harry recognized the man! 

"Big Pete Bheinhardt," he said to himself. 

Yet he had never seen Big Pete Bheinhardt, who was 
i noted crook. 

But he had seen his picture. 

It came about because this particular crook, who had 
been noted in the past for his fondness for diamonds, had 
finished up a Sing Sing sentence about a year before. 

Old King Brady knew the man well, and when any of 
the oldtime crooks come out of prison he has a habit of 
making Harry study their photographs, taken from those 
in the Rogues' Gallery, this just in a general way of busi- 
ness. 

Harry had carefully studied the photograph of Big 
Pete Bheinhardt, and he felt now that he had made no 
mistake. 

Of course he did not care to stare at the man, but he 
did want to keep an eye on him for the moment, at least. 

So he slid across the street and turned in at a dark 
doorway. 

Then he looked around to see what had become of the 
supposed crook and the boy. 
The sight was interesting. 

The pair had stopped in front of Dr. Frary's house. 
Big Pete, if he was Big Pete, was pointing at the house 
and appeared to be saying something to the boy. 

"Come, this is queer business," thought Young King 
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Brady. "What's in the wind now, I wonder? I must 
keep an eye on you, my friend." 

They did not tarry long in front of the doctor's house. 

Within a minute they were on the move again, , with 
their arms locked as before. 

Then Young King Brady, who had made a few quick 
changes, got on the trail. 

His interest in the man did not appear to be suspected, 
for he never onee looked back. 

Harry followed them to Hudson street, where they en- 
tered a restaurant and sat down at a table to eat. 

A patient wait was the next thinir on the programme. 

It took three-quarters of an hour, and then Young 
King Brady found himself on the trail again. 

This time it took him to Watts street, where the ill- 
assorted pair turned down a dark alley alongside a stable. 

Later, Harry went down that alley. 

He found that it ended in front of an old, tumble-down 
rear tenement. 

And there the shadowing ended. 

It seemed reasonably certain that Big Pete and his 
companion had entered this rear tenement, unless, in- 
deed, they went into the stable at the back. 

Feeling that he had much to tell his chief, in spite of 
his failure with Dr. Frary, Harry now gave it up and, 
finding that it was all too late to join Old. King Brady 
and Alice, he went home to the old brownstone house on 
Washington Square, in which he and his chief have kept 
bachelors' hall now for several years. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EIGHT IN WITH THE CKOOKS. 

"What's your name, young man?" demanded Mr. 
Smithson, as Walter sank wearily into a chair. 
"Walter Darrell," was the reply. 
"How old are you, Walter Darrell?" 
"Between seventeen and eighteen." 
"Do vou live in New York?" 
"Yes'." * 
"With your folks?" 

"With my mother. My father is dead." 
"What pay do you get at Brown, Frazee & Co.'s?" 
"Why all these personal questions?" Walter asked him- 
self. 

But he answered meekly enough: "Ten dollars a 
week." 

"Good pay for a boy of your age." 
"My position is a responsible one." 
"So? Say, have you got a girl?" 

The questioning was becoming still more personal, but 
Walter, determined to see it through, answered: "Yes." 

"You'd like to get married to her as soon as possible, I 
suppose?" continued Smithson. 

"I certainly should." 

"And would, if you had money enough?" 

"That's right." 

"Thank you for all these frank answers. Now I un- 
derstand the situation. Walter Darrell, let me tell you 
something about myself. I am what the world calls a 
crook." 

Walter sat perfectly unmoved. 



"You don't seem surprised?" said Smithson, who him- 
self appeared rather disappointed. 

"I am not. It's nothing to me, anyhow." 
"Nor shocked?" 

"Why should I be? As I said before, it's nothing to 
me. I've got all I can do to attend to my own business." 

"Ninety per cent, of the world are crooked if the truth 
were only known." 

"I shouldn't wonder." 

"Honestly now, young man, just between ourselves, do 
you belong to the ninety or to the ten per cent. ?" 

"I am supposed to belong, to the ten." 

"Supposed is well put. Would you consider a proposi- 
tion to get over into the ninety class if you could see 
money enough m it?" . 

"Shouldn't wonder. I'm no better than the rest of the 
world." 

"If I could show you a chance to make a thousand dol- 
lars all in a lump, would vou take it and marrv that 
girl?" 

"I am too young to get married, but the thousand 
would be a temptation, I will admit." 

"Then I make you such an offer. Eemain with me 
for a day or two; do just as I tell you, and the thousand 
is yours. I don't want you to steal anything, nor to kill 
anybody, merely to act as a go-between — see?" 

"I shall lose my job." 

"But you will have your thousand dollars. How long 
would it take you to save up a thousand on ten per, say?" 

"I couldn't save it; but you are stranger to me, mister. 
How do I know that you will keep your word?" 

"I'll keep it. You'll get your money." 

"Suppose I refuse?" 

Smithson smiled in a peculiar way, displaying all his 
teeth. 

"It won't pay you to refuse, boy," he said. 

"Do you mean that you would kill me? Are you that 
kind of a man?" 

"I am not, but I wouldn't like to say as much for that 
fellow who was here just now. You better decide to stop, 
boy, and we'll make things as pleasant for you as we 
can." 

"Very well," said Walter quietly. "There's no use 
talking any more about it, I suppose." 

"There is just one thing more to say," replied Smith- 
son, "and that is if you will take my advice you will make 
us as little trouble as possible. In a day or two you will / 
have your thousand dollars, it will all be over, and you 
will never see or hear of us again. Follow me, Walter, 
and be good." 

He took Walter up to the top of the house and locked 
him in a small room, furnished only with a cot-bed and a 
chair. 

"Sleep till I call you," he said, as he pulled out and 
locked the door. 

But there was no sleep for Walter. 

He would have dropped out of the window into the 
back yard and tried to make his escape over the fences 
if he had dared, but it was too high up from the ground. 

Restless hours followed. 

Part of the time Walter paced the floor, then again he 
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liy on the cot. At last he fell asleep, to be rudely awak- 
ened by Smithson, who was shaking him by the shoulder. 

"Wake up !" he said. "We are on the move now !" 

Walter started up, hardly realizing where he was for 
the moment. 

It was still dark, and the crook held a lantern. 

Walter got right up, for, of course, he had not un- 
dressed. 

"Where are we going?" he asked. 

"We are moving out," was the short reply. 

Walter did not understand what he meant then, but 
when Smithson ordered him to carry the cot downstairs, 
while he himself took the mattress and chair, and he saw, 
in passing the parlor door, that the room had been 
stripped of its furniture, it appeared that the crook's 
words were to be taken literally. 

It was so. 

There was a wagon at the door, upon which such furni- 
ture as there had been in the house, and it was not much, 
had been loaded. 

■ They put the cot and other things on the load, and the 
man, Pat, drove it away. 

Smithson locked the door and took Walter in tow. 

They walked for several blocks. 

Not being at all acquainted in that part of the town, 
Walter had not the least idea where they were going. 

The cart stopped at the entrance to an alley, which ran 
down alongside of a stable. 

Here he helped Pat and Smithson move the furniture 
into a tumble-down rear house, where they took possession 
of the top floor. 

The woman was here and assisted in the arrangement 
of things. 

All being completed, Walter again lay down in a little 
room which had been assigned to him, and slept until long 
after daybreak, being locked in as before. 

Smithson let him out when breakfast was ready, but 
he locked him in again afterwards, and Walter was kept 
a prisoner until late in the afternoon, being let out tem- 
porarily when dinner-time came, and again at seven 
o'clock, at supper. 

During the meals the two crooks and the woman said 
but little, and nothing at all to Walter. Their talk was 
so mixed with a peculiar slang that the hoy could scarce- 
ly understand them. 

Supper over, however, Smithson turned to Walter and 
began to talk "United States." 

"Tired of it, boy?" he asked. 

"You bet!" replied Walter. 

"It is rather hard on you, I'll admit. Come and take 
a walk with me, but don't you try to escape, or I'll make 
thing's warm for you." 

"I've got no-such notion," returned Walter, determined 
to throw the best bluff he could. 

"Sensible," said Smithson. "Come on. Do you 
smoke?" 

Walter did not smoke, so the crook lit a cigar himself 
and they descended to the ; alley and out on to . Watts 
street. 

It was now about eight o'clock, and this time the boy 
was able to locate his prison. 

He had no thought of trying to escape. 



Walter was in many respects a peculiar boy. 

He had not only become interested in the singular 
happenings with which he found himself mixed up, but 
he had also come to have an intense desire to "get 
square." 

"I'll stop with these people till I know what they are 
driving at," he said to himself, "and then if I can land 
them in the hands of the police I will." 

How many boys would take a like view of such a situ- 
ation ? 

Not one in a thousand, we are safe in asserting; but 
Walter did. He wanted to be able to report having done 
sometlnns' to "get square" when he returned to the office, 
if he ever did. 

Smithson took him by the arm and kept a hold on it 
during the entire walk. 

Of course we know where they went. 

Yountr King Brady saw them on Grove street. 

And now our Mr. Smithson becomes Big Pete Khine- 
hardt. 

The man was none other than that notorious crook. 

He talked in a general way to Walter as they walked 
along and broached nothing in the way of business until 
they reached Dr. Frary's house, and pointed it out as 
they paused before the door-. 

"See that house?" he said then. "It is No. — Grove 
street. An old crank named Dr. Prary lives there. I 
want you to remember the house and to remember the 
name, for to-morrow you have to go there." 

"What for?" demanded Walter, as they walked on. 

"I'll tell you," replied Smithson. "You are to go there 
and take with you that crystal cross — see ? You may have 
trouble in getting at the doctor. There is a Chink ser- 
vant, who will come to the door. He will ask yon your 
business. You just hold up the crystal cross and say, 
'it's about this. Mind you, don't let him get it away 
from you now." 

"I'll look out for that. But what kind of a looking 
man is this Dr. Frarv. I don't want to make any mis- 
take." 

"There's nobody else in the house but him and the 
Chink, I tell you. However, he's an' old man; wears a 
big, broad-brimmed hat an"d a long coat. He never takes 
his hat off, they say, so you can't mistake him. 'Tisn't 
likely the Chink will let you in; the doctor will probably 
come to the door. Show him the cross and say, 'I come 
from the parties that have the idol's eye' — see? Don't 
make any mistake." 

"I shall remember." 

"And don't let him touch the cross. Put it right in 
your pocket, just as soon as you have held it up. Then 
let him spout out whatever he has to say, and don't you 
say a word nor answer one question until he has blown 
himself out. Then you say : " 'What will you give for the 
idol's eye, with the cross thrown in. Tell me, so I may 
take back word.' You stick to that form of words, Wal- 
ter. Whatever he says, you just say those same words 
over again, unless he comes to the point and makes an 
offer. When he does that, you come right away — see?" 

"And if he don't make an offer?" 

"Of course, if the case seems hopeless, you will come 
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away; you can't do anything else. But don't you let 
him get the cross." 

"Suppose he calls me a thief' and hollers for the 
police?" 

"He won't He doesn't want to get mixed up with the 
police." 

"Why don't you go yourself ?" 

"That's a leading question, boy, but I'll answer it. I 
stole the real idol's eye and the real diamond cross from 
that old man. He knows me. To be sure, I could bluff 
him, but he's a bad one, and to tell you the truth, I am 
afraid of him. As for Pat, I can't trust him to do the 
business. He is too rough and he drinks too much. He 
•couldn't hold his temper to make a bargain with the 
doctor. " 

"It seems strange that you should pick out a boy like 
ane for such a job." 

"No. You're a stranger to the whole business. You 
■-can give nothing away. But it was Pat who picked you 
out for the job when he saw how cool-headed you were." 

"And you expect to stick him with the bogus diamond 
«tnd cross?" 

"They are exact duplicates of the originals as far as 
appearances goes, and the old man is half blind." 

"I see. You want me to try it on." 

"Bather to let him try it on you. I want to know 
\riiat he has to say before I move in the matter. If we 
■can fool him, why we shall be so much to the good. I am 
prepared to take any offer he makes." 

"How much is the idol's eye worth ?" 

"Oh, any old price! It is impossible to fix a price on 
such diamonds. To sell the whole business for fifty thou- 
sand would be giving the goods away, but I'll take that 
-■offer for what we have got to sell." 

This was said with a chuckling laugh. 

*'Who has the real idol's eye and the real cross?" asked 
Walter, determined to find out all he could while the 
■crook was in the mood to talk. 

But he had got as far as he was going to get, for Big 
Pete told him to shut up and not ask too many questions. 

A.fter that they went back to the rear house on Watts 
street and, as we know, Young King Brady shadowed 
them to the entrance to the alley. 

And that was the end of Walter's outing. 

That night he remained a prisoner. 

There was no move made until nine o'clock next morn- 
ing, but Walter was let out to an early breakfast, and 
Big Pete was particularly pleasant. 

Pat was not on hand. 

Rhinehardt said he guessed he had gone on a drunk. 

At last they left the house together. 

This time Walter's arm was not held. 

Perhaps Rhinehardt wanted to see if he would at- 
tempt to escape, but he made no such attempt. 

He was determined to see the thing through, and to 
watch for his chance to turn the crook over to the police. 

Rhinehardt grew more and more sociable as they ad- 
vanced. 

When they got to Grove street they entered a saloon 
on the corner below Dr. Prary's house, and here Big Pete 
coached Walter in his part again and, gave him the crystal 
•cross. • 



"Now, boy, I shall wait here on the corner and watch," 
he said. "You will notice that I have not said a word 
about you giving me the slip." 

"Yes, I notice that," replied Walter. 

"And the reason is because I don't think you mean to 
do it." 

"I don't. I am bound to see this thing through and 
earn that "thousand." 

"You get it— don't you fret. I'm a square man. Go! 
Keep cool, and don't let the doctor faze you I" 

And Walter went. 

He ascended the steps of the old brick house and rang 
the bell. 

The door was immediately opened by an elderly man 
with a broad-brimmed white hat and a long blue coat. 

"Dr. Frary?" said Walter, questioningly. 

"Dr. Frary," replied the old man. 

"I came about this," said Walter, holding up the crystal 
cross. 

But, after all, he had blundered-. 

The man wore no spectacles — he should have noticed 
that. 

He was Old 'King Brady! 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PKOPI1ECY OF THE PICTURE. 

What brought Old King Brady at Dr. Frary's? 

This is the question, and the answer is Dagha Bund 
Poot, the Hindoo. 

This makes it necessary for us to hark back to the Hin- 
doo quarter on the previous night and finish up our busi- 
ness at Lascar Tom's. 

Having announced the completion of his peculiar exhi- 
bition, Mr. Poot arose, turned up the light and gathered 
up the papers. 

The three upon which he had used the pencil he hand- 
ed to Old King Brady, the other sheets he tore up and 
threw into an old-fashioned open grate set in the fire- 
place. 

Then he sat down on the floor again and folded his 
jms, saying: 

"Examine those pictures well, Mr. Brady, and believe 
me, you will find something out in your work on this 
case." > 

Old King Brady and Alice proceeded to study the pic- 
tures. 

The first was a sketchy portrait of a man. 
But, in spite of its sketehiness, it was wonderfully 
plain. 

"Huh !" muttered Old King Brady. "This is certainly 
very singular. It is hard to believe that you could ever 
have known this man." 

Mr. Poot smiled, but made no reply. 

"Who is he?" asked Alice, by a secret sign, of which 
the Bradys have a regular code. 

- But she did not press the question when Old King 
Brady failed to respond. 
He looked at the next picture. 

It represented a cross, studded all over with what 
might have been mistaken for diamonds, but underneath 
it was written something in Hindustanee. 
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"Fly-tracks," said Old King Brady. "I shall have to 
isk your assistance here, my friend." 
\ "Ha!" exclaimed the Hindoo. "Did I write some- 
thing? I didn't know it." 

He said it, but Old King Brady did not believe him, of 
course. 

"Why all this nonsense and all this secrecy?" he asked 
himself more than once. 

But he never got any answer to this question. 

The Hindoos are, to say the least, a mysterious people. 

The mystery surrounding this particular specimen of 
the race was never fully cleared away. 

Mr. Poot took the paper as Old King Brady extended 
it to him. 

"This seems to be somewhat mysterious," he said. "It 
reads : 'Follow the clew of the crystal cross, 86 John.' " 

"I thought it was a diamond cross," put in Alice. 

"And so it is a diamond cross," replied Mr. Poot. "I 
don't know what it means any more than you do." 

"And yet you wrote it," said Old King Brady. 

"My hand certainly wrote it," replied the Hindoo. 
"But the rest — 86 John — what can that mean?" 

"Is it 86 John street?" 

"I don't know. I didn't know there was a John street 
in New York. I know little of the city, as I told you be- 
fore." 

Old King Brady did not believe him, but he said noth- 
ing and turned to the other paper. 
This was a regular picture. 

It represented the front of an old-fashioned house. 
Upon the steps stood a boy, holding up what appeared to 
be the same "crystal cross." 

In the doorway stood Old King Brady himself. Behind 
him was another figure looking very much like him, but 
for a beard and spectacles. 

It was all very crude and sketchy, but perfectly dis- 
tinct. 

"Is this figure in the foreground intended for me?" 
asked Old King Brady. 

"I don't know/' was the reply. 
"Or perhaps the other?" 

"I don't know. I cannot tell you. Really, Mr. Brady, 
it is useless to question me about those pictures. I am 
half asleep when I sketch them off. Believe me, I don't 
know what I am about." 

But Old King Brady did not believe him. 

He did not raise the question, however, but quietly 
asked if the picture was intended to be regarded in the 
light of a prophecy; as something which was going to 
happen in the future." 

"I suppose 89," replied the Hindoo, adding: 

"Mav I see that sheet?" 

"Certainly." 

Old King Brady passed it over. 
"Looks like you and your brother," he remarked. 
"I have no brother." 
Suddenly Mr. Poot let the picture fall. 
At the same time his head dropped forward. 
In the same peculiar voice in which he had sp'oken 
while he was doing the drawing, he said : 
"Turn out the light." 
Old King Brady turned down the lamp. 
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"Turn it out !" cried the Hindoo, almost fiercely. 
Old King Brady turned it out. 

In a few seconds he heard the pencil scratching on the 
paper. 

It was only for a moment. 

Then Mr. Poot was heard saying in his natural voice : 
"Why, how is this? We are in the dark. Has the lamp 
burned itself out then?" 

"You told me to put it out," replied Old King Brady- 
"I— oh, no !" 
"But you did." 

"Bless me ! I must have dropped asleep again. Light 
it, please." 

It seemed a cheap deception, but there was a surprise 
to come, however Dagha Bund Poot worked it. 

For, when the lamp was lit and the Hindoo handed 
back the picture, there was a lot more to it. 

A street had been crudely sketched, there were build- 
ings opposite the house in which Old King Brady stood. 

Poot himself was well drawn in the act of approaching- 
the house. 

With him was a young man who was unmistakably* 
Harry, while behind, in the act of crossing the street, was 
Alice. 

Now all this, be it understood, was drawn in the merest 
outline, but it was all very distinct. 

Poot, who had examined the picture before passing it 
over, regarded Old King Brady with a peculiar smile. 

"You are fortunate," he said, adding: 

"Do you know those people?" 

"I know them all. Do you ?" 

"I recognize Miss Montgomery and myself, of course — 
but the young man ?" 

"Is my partner, Young King Brady." 
"Ha ! Do you recognize the place ?" 
"No." 

"Perhaps he does." 

"It is possible. But this portrait, Mr. Poot. For whom* 
is it intended?" - 

"I don't know any more than you do, but if you ask 
my opinion, I should say it was probably the person in> 
whose possession the idol's eye and the diamond cross* 
now rest. But this is all I can do for you, Mr. Brady- 
Kindly leave me now, and as you pass out say to Tomgee- 
Chunder that I would like to see him." 

"Then you will not go with us?" 

."No. I shall remain here to-night." 

Thus dismissed, Old King Brady and Alice pulled out„ 
delivering the message on the way. 

"Did you get what you wanted?" demanded Lascar- 
Tom curiously, as they passed out. 

"We did," replied the old detective, feeling that an 
assent was the easiest way out of it. 

"You are lucky," said the Lascar. "Him high up* 
Way up high. Yes." 

AVhen they got out on Albany street, Alice asked about 
the portrait. 

"I judge you recognize that man, Mr. Brady," she said. 

"It most certainly does look amazingly like a crook I 
once knew," replied the old detective. "I thought the 
man was in a southern prison, but. upon figuring it out I 
make it that his time was out some three years ago, andi 
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Frazee's house. 
If not, we will 



Don't say anything 



the singular part of it is that he was originally a whole- 
sale jeweler. He was a great diamond swindler." 
"His name?" 

"His real name is Jacob Mandel, but he traveled under 
many aliases." 

They discussed the other pictures as they walked to- 
wards Broadway. 

Old King Brady did not place much faith in them, and 
he openly said so. 

Alice expressed no opinion. When they got to the Wall 
street station of the subway, Old King Brady rather sur- 
prised Alice by saying : 

"Late as it is, I am going to Mr 
it is lit up I shall try to see him. 
home." 

"Why?" asked Alice. 

"I want him to see that portrait, 
about the other pictures, please." 

They went. 

The house was on East Fortieth street, near Park ave- 
nue, and it proved to be all lighted up. 

Old King Brady sent in his card, and he and Alice 
were shown into a reception room, where Mr. Frazee 
presently joined them. 

Old King Brady produced the portrait. 

"In working out our case this has come into my 
hands," he said. "I want to see if you recognize it." 

He unrolled the paper and held it up. 

"Why, most certainly I recognize it!" exclaimed Mr. 
Frazee/ "It is our defaulting Chicago agent, Henry 
Hollerman. Where did you get this?" 

"It was handed me by a person I am working with. 
He believes that the original has the stolen diamonds." 

"In the light of what I know now I shouldn't wonder." 

"Flow long had Mr. Hollerman been in your employ 
when he defaulted?" 

"Three years." 

" How came you to get hold of the man ?" 

"He applied for a position in the Chicago office and 
was taken on. The old agent died. Hollerman had 
proved trustworthy and very efficient, so he was ad- 
vanced to the vacant position." 

"Is he a married man?" 

"He claimed not." 

"Then you really know nothing about him?" 

"Nothing at all, when you come to boil it down, but I 
didn't realize that until after this affair occurred." 

That ended the interview with Mr. Frazee. 

Old King Brady escorted Alice to her room on Waverly 
Place, and then went home to find Harry waiting for him 
in the library. 

Of course a comparison of notes followed. 

When Harry looked at the larger picture he at once 
exclaimed in surprise : 

"Why, Governor, that is where I was to-night. That's 
Dr. Frary's house on Grove street, with you and the 
doctor standing in the doorway. Here am I and Alice, 
too. I suppose this figure is intended for the Hindoo, 
but who is the boy holding up the cross?" 

"Don't know. You are sure of what vou are saying?" 

"Absolutely." 

Further talk about the pictures followed. 



"It is all very singular," Old King Brady wound up bf 
saying. "The whole amount of the matter is that these 
Hindoo fakirs — and this Foot is evidently one of them— 
certainly do very 'wonderful things — things which no 
white man can begin to explain." 

That ended it for the night, except that Old King 
Brady announced his intention of tackling Dr. Frary the 
first thing in the morning. 

His intention then was to go ihere directly after 
breakfast, but he changed his mind and went to the 
office first, for there he had a picture of Jake Mandel, the 
diamond crook, and he wanted to compare. 

While he was looking for it, Harry got at the big pic- 
ture again. 

Why, look here, Governor !" he exclaimed, "this is 
surely the boy I saw with Big Pete Ehinehardt last 
night." 

"So? Then why didn't you say so last night?" replied 
Old King Brady. 

"I didn't recognize him then, but I do now. It's the 
same fellow, sure." 

"Singular. But here is Jake Mandel's picture. Yes, 
he is the same man." 
"Very mysterious." 

They were at it when Mr. Poot was announced. 
He was dressed now in his black coat, white turban 
and red sash. 

"Good morning, Miss Montgomery. Good mornmst, 
Mr. Brady," he said, as he entered the office, "and this 
young man is your other partner, I presume?" 
I Harry was introduced. 
The Hindoo took a chair. 

"I called to see if you would let mo go with you this 
morning," he said. "You see we want to make the 
prophecy of the picture come true if we can, and it can- 
not unless I go along." 

"You seem to know just what we propose to do, Mr. 
Poot," said Old King Brad}-. "Perhaps then you can 
tell us where we are going?" 

"I cannot. I haven't the faintest idea." 
"You can go." 

"I thank vou. When do we start ?" 
"Now." 
"I am ready." 

"I shall go ahead and interview the doctor alone for a 
few minutes," said Old King Brady, calling Harry aside. 
"You take this man in tow. Walk there. It will give 
me just the start I need." 

"My partner will take charge of you, Mr. Poot," he 
added aloud. "I shall perhaps meet vou at our destina- 
tion." 

With that Old King Brady left the office, beckoning to 
Harry to follow him to the outer room. 

"Don't attempt to enter until I come out," he said, 
"but keep an eye on the house. I am most anxious to see 
what is going to be the outcome of this 'prophecy of the 
picture,' as he calls it." 

Harry held back aboiit fifteen minutes in order to give 
Old King Brady a good start. 

He then came back into Old King Brady's private 
office, where he had left the Hindoo with Alice. 

To his surprise they were talking together in Chinese. 
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But the surprise was confined to the fact that the 
Hindoo could speak that difficult language. 

As for Alice, she is the daughter of a missionary and 
was born and brought up in China. She can both speak 
and read Chinese, which is a very remarkable attainment 
for a white woman. 

"I compliment you upon having so talented a partner, 
Mr. Brady," said Poot, as Harry entered. "She speaks 
Chinese almost as well as I do." 

"You speak the language?" replied Harry. 

"I do. I have lived much in China. But when do we 
make our start?" 

"Now." 
■ "And where do we go?" 

"To Grove street, to the house of a Dr. Fran-." 

That was the time Mr. Poot made his start. 
"Dr. Frary !" he cried. "That name again !" 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A SINGULAR TURN OF AFFAIRS. 

"What about that? Do yon know this Dr. Frary 
fhen?" asked Harry. 

"No," replied the Hindoo. "I never saw the man, but 
this time I will be more frank than I was Avhen Old King 
Brady asked me the same question. The man at one 
time had the idol's eye and the diamond cross." 

" Indeed ! How about that ?" 

"I shall say no more. Let us go." 

Feeling that it would be useless to press this singular 
man further Harry made the start, and with Mr. Poot 
and Alice, walked to Grove street. 

It was quite a long walk, and in any other city but New 
York the Hindoo would have attracted a lot of attention. 

As it was, everybody stared at them, but to Harry's 
relief, no crowd of small boys gathered in their wake. 

And the prophecy of the picture ? 

Strange as it may seem, account for it as you will, it 
actually did come true as they neared Dr. Frary's house. 

For their arrival was so timed that Walter Darrell, 
with the crystal cross in the inside pocket of his coat, was 
just ascending the steps. 

"The same boy!" muttered Harry. 

"The boy of the picture?" questioned the Hindoo. "I 
can hardly see the resemblance at this distance." 

"It is the same boy ! Hello ! The Governor has opened 
the door, but I don't see the old man !" 

The boy said something and then, thrusting his hand 
into his coat pocket, produced a glittering object. 

It was certainly the cross of the second picture. 

All recognized it. 

A^ Old King Brady looked at the crystal cross the old 
man darted past him through the door and tried to snatch 
it away from the boy. 

"Hold!" cried the Hindoo, who was approaching with 
Harry. 

Alice hurried across the street. 

Old King Brady caught Dr. Frary by the shoulder and 
pulled him back. 

"Wait, my friend, I am running this business!" he 
cried. 

He was amazed at what had occurred, for most cer- 
tainly the prophecy of the picture had come true. 



^leanwhile the doctor had caught sight of the Hindoo. 

He turned deathly pale and drew back. 

Walter, not knowing what to make of it all, pocketed 
the cross and glanced behind him to see if his man Smith- 
son was in evidence. 

"Come inside here, all of you," said Old King Brady. 
"Boy, we are detectives," he added. "You will do well 
to obey." 

"Good !" cried Walter. "If you are a detective then 
you are just the man I want to come up against. Just 
hold on a second, the chief crook in this business is hang- 
ing out at that saloon on the corner. He's the man you 
want to get." 

"The man I saw you with in front of this house?" 
asked Harry quickly. 

"The man I was with in front of this house, yes," waa 
the reply. "His name is Pete Smithson." 

Harry looked at Old King Brady. 

"Go!" said the old detective. "Arrest him if you can. 
If you fail, then return here." 

Harry hurried away,- the others entered the doctor's 
house, and the door was closed. 

Meanwhile Mr. Poot kept his eyes steadily fixed upon 
Dr. Frary. 

And, strange to say, the doctor stared at him in re- 
turn. 

He seemed unable to detach his own eyes from the 
Hindoo's gaze, and when they got inside his face still 
wore that same deathly lure. 

From the moment he laid eyes on Mr. Poot he had 
never uttered a word, but he had had enough to say to 
Old King Brady before. 

Their interview had been much on the same €ines of 
Harry's with Dr. Frary. 

The skull collector would answer no question and was 
as sarcastic as he was stubborn. 

Old King Brady got no further than the hall. They 
had been talking there when Walter Darrell rang the 
bell. 

Waiting a few seconds for either Mr. Poot or the 1 doc- 
tor to speak, and finding that neither of them was in- 
clined to say anything, Old King Brady started in with 
Walter. 

"Who are you?" he asked. 

"My name is Walter Darrell. I am with Brown, Frazee 
& Co.," was the prompt reply. 
"The missing boy?" 

"Yes, the missing boy, and it's all owing to that fellow 
Smithson that I am missing. He's a crook." 

"Yes. Let me see that cross. Hold on now. Don't 
start to tell your story until I give the word." 

Walter produced the cross. 

"Quartz crystals cut like diamonds and set in plated ' 
copper," said Old King Brady. "You see, Mr. Poot?" 

"Keep it. I have no interest in the thing," replied 
the Hindoo, never removing his eyes from Dr. Frary, 
who stood peering at him through his spectacles in the 
same peculiar way. 

"Now then, boy, where did you get this thing?" de- 
manded Old King Brady. 

"Shall I tell the whole story now?" demanded Walter. 

"Yes; tell it." 
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Only too anxious, Walter lost not a moment in comply- 
ing. 

As he talked, Dr. Frary several times started to speak, 
but he seemed to get no further than opening his mouth. 

Mr. Poot still kept looking at. him. Old King Brady 
thought it was time to interfere. 

"Come !" he cried. "Take your eyes off that man ! If 
you are trying to hynotize him or anything, stop it !" 

The Hindoo gave a low laugh. 

"I'm done," he said. "Inside of a few hours he will 
be a dead man and I shall have no hand in his death." 

He snapped his fingers and the doctor seemed to pull 
himself together with a start. 

"No, no! Don't say that!" he cried. "I know you — 
I know your power. You are one of the priests of the 
Temple of Bhramapore." 

"I am. The spiritual brother of the man you mur- 
dered and robbed of the idol's eye and the diamond cross 
at the inn at Lwang Fung, in Western China, five years 
ago." , 

A fearful spasm seemed to seize the doctor. 

"You know all," he repeated. "Of course you know 
all! Save me! You can do it!" 

"Why should I? When my brother priest trusted you 
and showed you the idol's eye you betrayed, robbed and 
. murdered him. But listen, Dr. Frary! I have no hand 
in your death, as you seem to believe. I can read the 
stars. Yours I read last night. I can tell you all if you 
wish to know ail." 

"I do! I do! Tell me the worst!" 

"First answer my questions before these detectives. 
Did vpu ever see me before?" 

"Never." 

"Do you know my name?" 

"I do not, but I know your power." 

"My power is limited. I could not save you if I would. 
Do you accuse me of having any hand in your death?" 

"No, no! It is impossible! But tell me what you 
mean — what you know." 

"I know nothing beyond what I have read in the stars. 
By that I know that you have been poisoned by one whom 
you trusted." 

"Hing Dock, my Chinese servant ! I thought as much ! 
That accounts for his mysterious absence." 

"He will return, but you will then be dead. I have 
said all." 

The Hindoo turned to Old King Brady. 

"If you want to use ordinary means to save this man 
better rush him to a hospital," he said. "What I state is 
true." { ,\ ■■[-'■yj 

Harry came just then. 

He reported nothing doing. 

Clearly Big Pete Khinehardt had seen the Bradys and 
had promptly taken to his heels. 

Dr. Frary had now grown calmer. 

"You seem to be master here, Mr. Brady," he said to 
the old detective. "I am a man without friends. I need 
help. Oblige me by sending for an ambulance, as he 
says." 

"Do you feel sick at all?" demanded the old detective. 
"I have felt sick all the morning, ever since my Chinese 
servant brought me my breakfast at six o'clock." 
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"I will send for the ambulance. But don't let your 
imagination plav any part in this business, Dr. Frary." 
"It does not." 

"Nor the mental influence of this Hindoo ?" 
"Nor does that. The influence, as you call it, was di- 
rected in another channel." 
"What channel?" 

"To make me confess my part in the matter of the 
idol's eye." 

"Harry, go for an ambulance," said Old King Brady. 

Harry immediately left the house. 

"Come into my museum," said Dr. Frary. "I am go- 
ing to make a. confession." 

It was marvelous the change which had come over this 
man who had been so surly and violent with Old King 
Brady but a short time before. 

He led them into the room of skulls. 

Mr. Poot followed in silence. 

When he entered he looked around curiously, but even 
then he did not speak. 

Dr. Frary cleared skulls away and placed chairs. 

He then produced a key and, unlocking his desk, took 
out a folded paper. 

"My will," he said, handing it to the old detective. 
"You are supposed to be reliable, Mr. Brady. See that 
it is delivered if I die." 

"I shall do so, doctor. But mind what I tell you. 
Don't let this thing get on your nerves." 

"I am not doing it and I shall not do it. Sit down." 

Old King 1 BraHy and Alice complied. Mr. Poot pushed 
the chair which had been placed before him oyer towards 
Walter, and eat on the floor cross-legged and with folded 
arms, as usual. 

Dr. Frary sat by the desk with his head resting on his 
hand, and for a few minutes remained silent. 

The situation became as peculiar as it was strained. 

At length the doctor raised his head and addressed Old 
King Brady. 

"You came here asking about that advertisement," he 
said. "I am prepared to answer now. I owned the idol's 
eye and the crystal cross. Three months ago they were 
stolen from me by professional burglars, as I believe, who 
broke into this house." 

"Aided by your" Chinese servant?" demanded the old 
detective. 

"It may .be so. I cannot tell you. At all events, they 
were stolen and I advertised for the cross." 

"Why not for this diamond — the idol's eye?" 

Dr. Frary waved his hand towards the Hindoo. 

"I feared his people, and that is all I shall say," wa3 
the reply ; and he added : 

"If I live, Mr. Brady, I may decide to tell more. If I 
die, you see that my will is probated and charge for your 
services. These skulls are valuable. That, sir, is all I 
have to say to you, except to warn you that if Hing Dock 
really has poisoned me, he will no doubt return here to- 
night, as the Hindoo says." 

So "far silence on the part of Mr. Poot. 

It was broken now, but the breaking did Old King 
Brady no good. • 

For the change came when Dr. Frary began talking to 
him in his own language. 
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The Hindoo responded. 

The conversation was conducted with the greatest 
calmness on both sides, but as it proceeded the doctor 
grew paler still and began to writhe in his chair. 

Old King Brady asked him if he was suffering, and 
he replied that he was. 

"Have you no idea what he has taken, Mr. Poot?" de- 
manded the old detective. "We ought to try to help this 
man?" 

"I have no idea. He says it is a Chinese poison, to 
which there is no known antidote," was the reply. 

"How is it, doctor?" asked Old King Brady. 

"As he says!" groaned the doctor. "He has told the 
truth. I have been poisoned. There is no doubt qf it. 
I shall certainly die." 

Old King Brady begged him to give further details, but 
he shook his head. 

Presently the ambulance came. 

The presence of Old King Brady made it easy, when 
it might have been otherwise. 

Dr. Frary was taken away to the hospital. 

His last words were addressed to Old King Brady, and 
he said: 

"I leave everything in your charge." 

And all through the whole business Mr. Poot sat there 
on the floor with crossed legs and folded arms, maintain- 
ing utter silence, unless addressed by Old King Brady. 

There was another silent one, and that was Walter 
Darrell, who was mightily puzzled by the turn affairs had 
taken. 

He was wondering "where he got off the cars." 

Very far from having anything to report to Cousin 
Frazee, he began to wonder if he was not going to find 
himself accused of mixing up with crooks. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

STRANGE HAPPENINGS AT DR. FRARY's. 

As soon as the ambulance had gone the Hindoo turned 
to Old King Brady with an sir of triumph. 

"We are on the right road," he said, "and now I am 
going to leave you. I can be found at my hotel whenever 
I am wanted. Let me advise you to devote your attention 
to the second picture and follow the clew of the crystal 
cross. Any reason why I should not go ?" 

"None," replied Old King Brady, "and your advice 
shall be heeded; but, Mr. Poot, I think you owe it to me 
to tell me all Dr. Frary said to you." 

"No," replied Poot, rising. "I shall tell you nothing, 
except that I believe someone in this room will succeed 
in recovering the diamond and the cross." 

"Do the stars tell you that?" 

"Sneer as you will, my friend. I have spoken." 

And with that Mr. Poot walked out of the house. 

Old King Brady did not attempt to stop him. He felt 
that he had no right. 

As soon as he had departed Walter turned to the old 
detective and asked in his manly fashion if he did not 
think he ought to go at once to the office and report, 

"Decidedly," replied the old detective; "but go with 
me. There is danger of you meeting your crooked friend 
and getting, into trouble. I am going downtown." 
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Walter assented. Old ' King Brady took Harry and 
Alice aside. 

"You two remain here," he said. "I have a stray idea 
that something may come of it. If the Chinaman should 
return, arrest him. Same with Big Pete. Eemember 
that much as we have learned about this singular business, 
we have still made no headway towards recovering the big 
diamond and the cross." 

Harry assented, and Old King Brady went away with 
Walter Darrell. 

In the old dotective's pocket went the crystal cross. 

Was it indeed to\ prove a clew ? 

This was a question hard to answer. 

In so singular a case it was hard to tell what might or 
might not turn out to be a clew. 

"Well, Alice," remarked Harry, after they had de- 
parted, "this appears to be a most unique ease, but it is 
a relief for you and me to find ourselves alone." 

And Harry shot a meaning look at his partner. 

Alice laughed. 

"Come now, don't you begin any love-making business, 
Harry. "It is too early in the day," she said. 
They were lovers in a way. 

The last three words could be dropped as far as Harry 
is concerned, for he would have married Alice at the drop 
of the hat long before this. 

The fascination of a detective's life stands between 
them. 

Alice is devoted to her profession and refuses to discuss 
marriage as yet. 

Some day a wedding will doubtless happen between 
these two. 

"Your will is law," replied Harry. "Let us look over 
Dr. Frary's collection of skulls." 

"Quite a museum," replied Alice. 

"Quite a museum, as you say," said Harry. "Dr. 
Frary seems to be altogether a remarkable man." 

They had previously been all over the house before Old 
King Brady went away with Walter. 

On the upper floors but two rooms were furnished, one 
for the doctor, evidently, and the other for his Chinese 
servant. 

Tired at last of examining the skulls, Harry and Alice 
settled themselves down for their long wait. 
At last the bell rang sharply. 
It proved to be a letter-carrier. 

He had several letters for Dr. Frary, which Harry re- 
ceived. 

"Where's the Chink?" asked the carrier. "Isn't he 
around to-day?" 

"No," replied Harry. "He is out, and the doctor is 
away, too. I'm in charge here." 

Harry went back with the letters. 

"I don't suppose we have any right to open these let- 
ters," he remarked, "but all the same I am tempted to 
do it." 

"I would," replied Alice. "We have our rights as de- 
tectives. I should not hesitate." 

Harry then opened the letters, of which there were 
five. 

Four were from persons who had evidently been in 
correspondence with Dr. Frary on his hobby. 
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They were all about the one subject — skulls. 

But the fifth was different. Its wording was mysteri- 
ous and significant. 

It was neither addressed nor 7 signed, and ran as fol- 
lows: 

"If the lost is to be found, then take a hint, Dr. Frary. 
Be on the Brooklyn Bridge at midnight. If you are ad- 
dressed by a woman, listen. If she asks you to follow her, 
do so. Have no fears. This, if you are ready to redeem 
for cash, and not otherwise. You are not expected to 
bring money with you, however, nor to buy without hav- 
ing seen the goods." 

"Most important!" cried Harry. "Alice, I thank you. 
I don't believe I should have opened these letters with- 
out you to back me up." 

"Well, there you are," said Alice. "At what hour was 
this letter posted?" 

It was not over two hours before. 

Alice and Harry had now been in Dr. Frary's house 
three hours. 

"Plenty of time for Big Pete Bhinehardt to have writ- 
ten the letter and posted it," remarked Harry. "If that 
boy's story was true, then this letter may not be of so 
much importance after all." 

It was rather puzzling. 

Alice began to talk about the Hindoo's pictures. 

"If you can believe in that sort of thing then the 
crystal cross is going to prove the real clew," she said. 

"It is hard to know what to believe," replied Harry. "I 
only wish the Governor would come." 

But time passed, and Old King Brady did not come. 

About one o'clock Alice cooked up a little lunch, find- 
ing plenty of provisions in a pantry in the kitchen. 

At half-past twp the bell rang violently. 

Harry hurried to the door to find Inspector Black out- 
side. 

"Ha! You here, Harry?" he exclaimed. " I was in 
hopes I should find Old King Brady. I have important 
news." 

"I can guess it," replied Harry. "Dr. Frary is dead." 

"Yes, he died two hours ago. The post mortem which 
has been held shows that he undoubtedly died of poison, 
but the doctors cannot tell what sort it was." 

"How did you hear about Dr. Frary?" 

"Old King Brady called me up from somewhere down- 
town." 

"Any orders for us?" 

"No; he said you were here and he expected to be 
here." 

"We are stuck here, I am afraid. I wish he would come 
and let us out." 

They talked further, and finally the inspector went 
away. ' 

But the hours passed and Old King Brady did not 
come. 

Night settled down upon the old house on Grove street. 

About nine o'clock Alice lay down on the lounge in the 
museum, declaring that she was tired out. 

"Go to sleep," said Harry. "I'll slip out to the corner 
and telephone again. I will be right back." 



He had been out three times, telephoning both the 
office and the house, but Old King Brady had not been 
heard of at either place. 

He went out now, leaving the front door on the latch, 
intending to return within ten minutes, which he did. 

As he tried the door he found it fast. 

"Can Alice have sprung the latch?" Harrv asked him- 
self. 

He was about to ring when something restrained him. 

Instead, he tried his skeleton keys and noiselessly 
opened the door. 

As soon as he threw it back he heard certain queer 
sounds, apparently coming from the museum, which 
awakened a thousand fears. 

It was the gasp and gurgle of someone being choked to 
death. 

Harry pushed on through the hall with all rapidity. 

As he burst into the museum he saw the Chinaman, 
Hing Dock, bending over Alice, who lay stretched upon 
the floor. 

Apparently she was unconscious. 

The Chinaman's long fingers were about her throat. 

Never stopping to draw his revolver, Harry fixing him- 
self upon the brute. 

With a snarl like some wild beast Hing Dock turned 
upon him. 

"Ha! Ha! Ha! Me killee you, too !" he yelled. 

And it was the yell of a madman ! 

His strength was enormous. 

He gave Harry such a twist as he had never had. 

In an instant Young King Brady was down and the 
Chink on top of him. 

And now he gripped Harry's throat. 

"Ha! Ha! Ha! Nother one ! Nother one !" he yelled. 
"Me doee dloctor ! Me doee gal ! Now me doee you !" 

Harry kicked, struggled and struck out. 

But still that terrible grip was maintained. 

And through it all Alice lay silent and motionless. 

Was she dead? 



CHAPTER X. 

WHAT HAPPENED IX THE TWO JOHN STREETS. 

Old King Brady went directly to Brown, Frazee & Co.'s 
office with Walter Darrell. 

To do Mr. Algernon Frazee full justice he told the old 
detective that if he did nothing else than to bring him 
back his young cousin he was satisfied. 

And Walter not only came in for no blame, but Mr. 
Frazee praised him for what he had done. 

"Whv, really I think vou would make a good detective, 
Walt," 'he said. 

"I should like it !" cried Walter. "I wish I could stick 
by the Bradys and see this ease through." 

"Stick by for a while then," said Old King Brady, who 
had taken a fancy to the boy. "To you we owe the re- 
covery of the crystal cross. I regard that as a clew and I 
am going to follow it up now. If you would really like 
to see how I do it, why come along). " 

"Go if you want to, Walt," said Mr. Frazee, ''but look 
out the crooks don't catch you again." 

And thus it happened that the boy and the great de- 
tective joined forces that morning. 
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Old King Brady's intention now was to put the clew 
of the crystal cross to the test. 

He had not forgotten the second picture sketched by 
Dagha Bund Poot at Lascar's Tom's nor the number on 
John street, and it was to this number he and Walter 
Darrell now went. 

It proved to be one of the old red-brick buildings be- 
tween Nassau and William streets. 

Old King Brady had not attempted to explain the sin- 
gular manner in which he had come into possession of 
the picture to Walter, feeling that it would involve more 
talk than he cared to make. 

Thus Walter was perplexed as to the old detective's in- 
tention, and he asked him why he had come to this place 
when he turned in at the doorway, leading to the rooms 
upstairs. 

"To find out who made the crystal cross if I can," re- 
plied Old King Brady. "Let us have a look at the bulle- 
tin board." 

He hardly hoped for success himself, but that was no 
telling. 

Among the names on the board was one which now at- 
tracted his attention. 

It was : "J. Peltier, Working Jeweler." 

There was no other "working jeweler" down on the 
board. 

"This seems to be the party I want, young man," he 
said. "We will go upstairs and interview him." 

"But why do you say so?" demanded Walter, anxious 
to know all. 

His curiosity was not gratified, for Old King Brady 
only gave a grunt. 

They went upstairs into a dirty little office, where sat 
a dirty little man. 

There was a workroom behind a partition, over the 
top of which came the sound of someone hammering. 

"Mr. Peltier?" demanded Old King Brady. 

"That's me," replied the jeweler. 

The old detective produced the crystal cross. 

"Did you make that?" he demanded. 

The jeweler gave a start. ,* 

"Who are you and why do 3'ou want to know?" he 
asked. 

The old detective displayed his shield. 
"Huh! A detective! I tort so!" the man cried. 
"Did you "make this ?" repeated Old King Brady. 
"Yes. I will not deceive you. I don't want no trou- 
ble." 

"You better not try to deceive me. Who did you make 
it for?" 

"A man came here and ordered it." 
"Did he show you a pattern?" 

"Yes. A diamond cross just like it. I tort it was a 
fake." 

"Did he supply these crystals?" 
"Yes." 

"Who made them?" 

"I don't know. I made the cross and put them in. 
That's all I know." 

"His name?" 
* "Smith." 

Walter listened in amazement. ! 



Certainly Old King Brady had come to the right spot. 

He little guessed that Old King Brady himself was 
equally amazed to find the prophecy of the second picture 
thus fulfilled. 

"Smith is no name," he said. "There is crooked busi- 
ness connected with this crystal cross." 

"Shouldn't wonder," replied the jeweler. "I tort so at 
the time. But I'm not in it. I just make what's ordered 
—that's all." 

"Should you know the man if you were to see him 
again?" 

"I certainly should." 

"Would you know his picture ?" 

"Why not, if it is a good one ?" 

Old King Brady produced the portrait. 

"That's the feiler," said the jeweler, after examining 
it attentively for a few minutes. 

"You are sure ?" 

"Almost sure. It is very rough, though." 

"But in a general way, it looks like your Mr. Smith?" 

"It certainly does. But say, what's it all about?" 

"There has been an attempt made to pass this crystal 
cross off as a diamond cross," said Old King Brady. "We 
want to catch this swindler. Can you help me out? Do 
you know his address?" 

"He never gave me any address; but say, boss, mqbbe 
I can help you out, just the same." 

"How do you mean?" : 

"Why, the day he called here for the cross " 1 i 

"Which was when?" , ?i 

"About a month ago." . , : ' ■ 

"All right. Go ahead." 

"Well, that day after he had gone I found a letter on 
the floor. I think he dropped it out of the big pocket- 
book he opened to pay his bill. I have kept it ever since, 
for I thought like enough some detective would be nos- 
ing around about the business.'' 

"Good! Let's have the letter." 

"You can't read it. It's written in cipher." 

"Let's see it." 

"You can have it if you want it," said the jeweler, and 
he went to his safe and produced the letter. 

Walter's interest in all this was increasing every in- 
stant. 

He had recognized the picture as that of Henry Holler- 
man, flie Chicago agent for Brown, Frazee & Co., and now 
came the address on the letter confirming, for it read: 

"Mr. H. Hollerman, 
No. — John Street, 

Brooklyn." 

Another John street ! 

Walter did not know that another street of that name 
existed in Greater New York. 

Old King Brady opened the letter. 
It was written in a cipher in common use among eroots. 
The old detective was able to read it at a glance. 
There were only a few lines, and translated they ran : 

"Jake: — I'll be over this evening. Don't believe there 
is nothing in the lay you put me on to. PETE." 
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"Frem Big Pete Rhinehardt," thought Old King 
Brady. "Another link in the chain. Wonderful about 
thaw pictures, but Poot must have known all about this 
business. It can't be otherwise." 

Perhaps he was right. 

But we may as well add that it was a point destined 
nOTer^to be proved. 

Thanking Mr. Peltier, and assuring him that there was ; 
not the least chance for him to get into any trouble about 
the matter, Old King Brady now pulled out. 

"Well, boy," he said, as they walked up John street 
towards Nassau, "that's the way we do it, you see." 

"But I don't see how you did it," replied Walter. 
"You must have known a lot about the case that you did 
not tell Mr. Frazee." 

. "I knew some things— yes. Did you recognize that 
picture as anyone you know ?" 

"Yes. Mr. Hollerman, our Chicago agent." 

"Who has turned defaulter and disappeared?" 

"What!" 

"Oh, you did not know that ! But how should you, see- 
ing that Mr. Frazee did not tell you. Did you recognize 
the, face before you saw the address on that letter?" 

"Certainly I did." 

"Then, there you haye it. I have no doubt that Henry 
Hollerman is the H. H. who fooled Big Pete." 

"Big Pete? Do you mean Mr. Smithson?" 

"Smithson is an assumed name. The man who cap- 
tured you was a well-known crook named Big Pete Ehine- 
hardt." 

"Oh! I see." ' 

"But, understand," added Old King Brady, "we are 
making great headway. Perhaps you thought I could not 
reaSd that cipher letter. On the contrary, I was able to 
rq&& every word of it. I know just where I am going 
n«w." 

"I didn't know there was a John street in Brooklyn." 

"Yes, there is. The number given belongs to a house 
which was formerly a hang-out for crooks. I pulled that 
same house three years ago and I had no idea that crooks 
hid taken up their quarters in it again, but now it would 
seem so." 

" And what are you going to .da?" 

"I am going straight there. The man you know as 
Hollerman is really one Jake Mandel, an oldtime diamond 
crook. He knows all the ins and outs of the jewelry trade 
and could easily have had the idol's eye and the diamond 
cross imitated, which I have no doubt he did. I fully ex- 
pect to find him there, though perhaps not this trip." 

"And to arrest him?" 

"Most decidedly. When was Hollerman last on from 
Chicago?" 

"About two months ago." 
"It all dove-tails." 

"But why should he send the crystal cross and fake 
diamond to Big Pete?" 

"Don't ask me. How can I tell any more than to say 
that anyone who believes in the saying, Tionor among 
thieves,' believes in what never had any existence. They 
are constantly fooling each other, and this appears to be 
a case in point. You can come along if you want to, or 
you can pull out. It may be dangerous." 



"Oh, I'll stick, Mi*. Brady! I want to see this thing 
through. But say, do you think I really would make a 
detective ?" 

"Better stick to. your express- business. A detective's 
life is. one full of danger." 

"Oh, I don't mind that! I rather enjoy it." 

"Think twice before you take up the business if you 
have any such idea." , 

Perhaps Walter may have had some such idea then, 
but he was destined to get bravely over it. 

They crossed the "bridge and went to Brooklyn. 

Turning back on their tracks then they went down the 
hill to John street, which beyond the Catherine Ferry 
at the foot of Main street, runs along the waterfront. 

Soon they came to the number in question, for the 
street is but a short one. 

It was attached to what had once been a brick dwelling 
of the old-fashioned sort. 

Later it had evidently formed part of a factory ad- 
joining, which was now closed up and going to ruin. 

The house itself appeared to have been recently 
patched up and to be used for a tenement again, for there 
were shades at all the windows, but these, in every in- 
stance, were pulled two-thirds of the way down. 

On the ground floor — there was no stoop — there were 
heavy green shutters, which were closed. 

"This is the place," said Old King Brady; "walk 
straight on. I am not going to enter yet." 

They passed on along the block and still on to the lower 
corner on the block lower, where Old King Brady entered 
a saloon. 

A red-faced man of forbidding apearance, who was sit- 
ting at a table half* asleep, immediately arose, and, com- 
ing forward, shook hands with Old King Brady. 

They withdrew to a corner and talked in whispers for 
some minutes. 

Old King Brady then left the place, making a sign for 
Walter to follow. 

"I was right," he said. "There are crooks hanging out 
there again, or rather were, a few weeks ago. My friend 
here thinks they have all gone now, if he knows anything 
about it, which I am inclined to doubt, for if the crooks 
have struck in there again they will go and come as 
pleases them." j 

"Most likely we will find them out this time of day," 
said Walter. 

"Can't tell. We will try it on, anyhow. We can only 
fail." 

They returned to the house, where Old King Brady 
tried the door, but only to find it fast. 

Producing a bunch of skeleton keys he tried one after 
another in the lock, for he quickly discovered that the 
door was n»t bolted on the inside. 

He was easily able to open it, and he and Walter passed 
in. 

The place was dark and silent and had a shut-up smell. 

"Doesn't look as if anyone lived here," said Walter. 

"Be quiet," replied Old King Brady. "We don't want 
to advertise our presence, but I agree with you in think- 
ing that there is probably nobody here just now." 

He opened the first door he came to. 
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It communicated with the room behind the closed shut- 
ters, which proved to be full of foundry patterns. 

Old King Brady got out his flashlight, for it was de- 
cidedly dark. 

They pushed 'through to the door at the end of this 
room, which stood slightly ajar. 

They had almost reached it when they heard a door 
slam somewhere in the rear and heavy footsteps walking 
across the floor of the room beyond. 

"Hush!" breathed Old King Brady. "Who have we 
here?" 

He drew back, shutting off his light, and even then it 
was not so dark but what they could see. 

Evidently the newcomer had not observed the light, 
nor had he any intention of coming on into the pattern 
room. 

Old King Brady flung back the door. 

There, standing by a table in a room which had "been 
roughly fitted up for living purposes, stood the man he 
sought. 

"That's him ! Hollerman !" cried Walter, excitement 
getting the best of his good judgment. 

"Old King Brady !" gasped the crook, and on the in- 
stant he whipped out a revolver and fired. 

The shot was intended for Old King Brady, but it took 
Walter in the left side. 

"Great heavens! I'm shot!" gasped the boy, and he 
sank to the floor. 

Bravely the old detective flung himself upon the crook. 

Old King Brady struck the revolver out of the man's 
hand. 

The struggle which followed was a fierce one. 

Locked in tight embrace, neither getting the best x»f 
the other seemingly, they wrestled all over the floor. 

At last they fell heavily, and as they did so, following 
the noise of their fall, came a crack and a crash. 

The flooring, rotten with age, gave way beneath them. 

Down went Old King Brady and the crook ! Down ! . 
Down! Down! 



CHAPTEE XL 

THE VEILED WOMAN. 

Writhing in the clutches of the mad Chinaman — for 
such was the man's condition — Young King Brady gave 
himself up for lost. 

As Hing Dock bent over him, doing the choking act, 
Harry managed to get his foot between the fellow's legs 
and trip him up. 

Hing Dock fell sprawling on top of him. 

Harry drove his knee int6 the pit of his stomach and 
dotfbled him up. 

The grip on his throat relaxed, Harry quickly got the 
best of the Chinaman. 

Choking him until he was black in the face he pinned 
him down with his knee and actually managed to hand- 
cuff him. 

The last stroke was to tie his legs. 

Hing Dock revived as Harry was doing it and began to 
rave in his own language. 

Alice was just opening her eyes. 

"Oh, Harry! Have you come!" she gasped. 

She sat up and saw the Chinaman was in Harry's power. 



Harry's face was all covered with blood where Hing 
Dock had clawed him. 

"Are you hurt, you poor boy?" Alice asked. 

"Not at all. But can you stand on your feet?" 

"Certainly. I'm not hurt at all, only he came near 
choking me to death." 

"Same here, but he got his own dose. If you could get 
to the drug store "on the corner and telephone for the 
patrol wagon." 

Alice got up and, after a moment, announced herself 
able to go. 

"Do it then," said Harry, "and I will watch out here, 
and after you have done it, call up Mr. Frazee's house, and 
see if you can find out anything about the Governor, for 
I am getting greatly worried about him. But tell me, 
Alice, how did this come about?" 

"Why I hardly know," was the reply. "He was in the 
room before I realized it. I did not hear him come . into 
the house." 

Alice departed. 

In a few minutes she was back again. 

"The patrol will be right along," she said. "I got Mr. 
Frazee on the wire. All he knows is that Old King Brady 
called at his office and left soon after with that boy. That 
was about eleven o'clock. Where they went, he does, not 
know, nor has he seen or heard of them since." 

"It looks as if they might have run into Big Petel" 

"Possibly." 

They stood in silence, listening to the Chinaman's 
ravings. 

, At last the patrol wagon came and they took him away. 

Harry and Alice now started for home. 

Harry left Alice at her own door and got into his house 
at about half -past ten. 

Old King Brady had not been in all day, so Julius, 
the Bradys' faithful colored man-of-all-work, reported, 
nor had he telephoned. 

It began to look bad, but Harry was powerless. 

He felt that there was but one thing to do, and that 
was to act upon the letter addressed to Dr. Frary. 

Harry went to his room and began experimenting with 
certain costumes that he had there, although the Bradys' 
costume room is at the office on Union Square, where they 
keep everything in that line imaginable. 

Tor a young man like him to make up like an old fel- 
low, such as Dr. Frary, seemed a hopeless task, but at 
length Harry succeeded to his partial satisfaction. 

Surveying himself in the glass he could not but admit 
that the resemblance was fairly close. 

Still he hardly expected that it would deceive so shrewd 
a crook as Big Pete Ehinehardt. 

By this time it was considerably after eleven o'clock. 

Determined to carry out his plan, Young King Brady 
now went to the Brooktyn Bridge and started across on 
foot. 

He walked almost to Brooklyn, but no woman accosted 
him. 

Eeturning on his tracks then he reached the middle 
of the bridge a little before midnight, and here he took 
his stand, determined to await events for half an hour at 
least. 

But he did not have to wait that long, for in less than 
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ten minutes a flashily-dressed young woman, wearing a 
veil, who was walking along towards New York, suddenly 
turned aside and approached him. 

Harry pretended to be oblivious and stood staring off 
on the river. 

She touched his shoulder, and he wheeled about and 
faced ner. 

"Are you Dr. Frary?" she asked in a low voice. 
"I am," replied Harry, imitating an old man's voice, as 
best he could. 

"I am the woman." 

"Mentioned in that letter I received this morning?" 
"Yes." 

"What do you propose?" 

"You lost a big diamond some time ago; also a dia- 
mond cross of considerable value." 
"I did." 

"You would like to recover them, I suppose?" 
"I certainly should." 

"I can help you to do it if you are prepared to pay." 
"How much?" 

"That is not for me to say. I am only a go-between." 
"What do you want me to do?" 

"To go with me to a place in Brooklyn, where you can 
see the diamond and cross. The party who has them will 
tell you how much you have to pay." 

"Very well. I will go." 

"Come with me," said the woman, "and rely upon it 
that you shall come to no harm." 

They walked back towards Brooklyn. 

Harry tried at first to draw the woman out, but it was 
a hopeless case. 

And the veiled woman took him to No. — John street. 

When she paused at last it was before the door of the 
closed- up house, where Old King Brady and Walter Dar- 
rell had tumbled into trouble the forenoon before. 



CHAPTEK XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

The tumble taken by Old King Brady and Jake Man- 
del, the diamond crook, had come as a complete surprise 
to both. 

The fall was about twenty feet. 

The landing place was the bottom of an old cistern, 
which, in the days of the foundry, had been used to store 
rain-water for certain purposes. 

It was now dry, and detective and crook landed on the 
cemented bottom with force enough to kill them both. 

The crook broke his right leg and arm and injured 
himself internally. 

Old King Brady, more fortunate, received nothing 
worse than a good shaking-up. 

Old King Brady, as soon as he could collect his wits, 
went for the fellow and got his revolver and knife away. 

He continued his search ; Mandel, powerless to prevent 
him, made no resistance. 

And from the inside pocket of the crook's vest the old 
detective drew a plush case. N 

He opened this before his flashlight. 

He had drawn the capital prize. 

Here was the idol's eye and also the diamond cross. 

It was as big as a walnut and glittered like a star. 



And the diamond cross was also an object of great 
value. 

Satisfied with his discovery, Old King Brady shouted 
aloud to Walter. 

No reply was returned. 

"The unfortunate boy is dead," thought the old de- 
tective. "I am much to blame for bringing him into dan- 
ger as I did." 

He was right about the danger part. 

But Walter was not dead. 

He had only fainted from loss of blood. 

And a minute or so later Jake Mandel went the same 
road. 1 

Old King Brady forced whisky upon the crook from the 
little flask he always carries for such emergencies. 

As soon as Jake realized what he was getting Old King 
Brady's little flask was not in it, for the crook snatched 
it away and drained it. 

"Brady, you have saved my life !" he groaned. 

"And you would have taken mine," returned Old King 
Brady. 

"Can 3'ou blame me?" whined the crook. "When a fel- 
low like me sees a man like you butting-in on him, what 
is he to do ?" 

"Well, that's so. It is a long time since we have met, 
Jake?" 

"Not long enough." 
"But I saved your life." 

"It wouldn't be necessary to save it only for you. How- 
ever, old man, I owe you no grudge. You attend to your 
business and I attend to mine. ' But say, you are some- 
thing of a doctor, I have always heard. How hard am I 
hit?" 

"Your leg is broken and your arm. I can't tell how 
much more." 

"Can you set my leg?" 

"I can set both your leg and your arm if you will let 
me do it." 
"Do it." 

"I will on one condition." 
"Name it." 

"That you tell me all about the big diamond and the 
diamond cross." 

"Are you out after me or was our meeting only an acci- 
dent?" 

"I was out after you." 

"Then whatever brought you to this house? I thought 
I was safely hidden here." 

"I know that house of old, Mr. Hollerman. It was the 
most natural place to look." 

'Just then a faint voice called down from above: "Mr. 
Brady! Oh, Mr. Brady! Are you alive?" 

"I am, my poor boy, and how is it with you?" called 
the old detective. 

"I have been shot in the side. I'm afraid I am dying. 
I wish I could help you, but I can't." 

"Help yourself if you can. Crawl to the door. Try 
and get on the street. You can do nothing for me." 
N But poor Walter had but little strength to work on. 

With the greatest exertion he did manage to crawl to 
the door and get outside. 

(Continued on Page 26.) 
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The door swung to behind him and fastened itself with, 
the spring latch. 

Before Walter could get ten yards away he sank down 
and lest consciousness. 

"When he came to himself, hours later,. he was in bed in. 
the Brooklyn Hospital. 

Meanwhile Jake Mandel determined to comply with 
Old King Brady's demand. 

"All I know about the diamonds" are that: they .were 
stolen from a Dr. Frary, on Grove street^" he began. 

"By Big Pete Bhinehardt," broke in-the old detective. 

"Yes. I see you know. Well, Pete brought them out 
to Chicago and sold them through me to — the jeweler." 

"Did he know they were stolen?" " 

"I guess he suspected it. He could not sell the idol's 
eye, as he called it. In fact, he was afraid, to offer it, and 
talked of cutting it up. 

"Then Pete suggested selling both the cross and the 
diamond back to Dr. Frary, and he undertook to engineer 
the job. I was to send the goods to him by our. Texpress. 
I delayed matters; slipped on to New York, and dodged 
Pete. Got a big crystal cut to match the diamond, and a 
crystal cross made in exact imitation of the other one. 
With these I returned to Chicago." 

"Aid when you received the. diamonds from the jeweler 
yon substituted the bogus; for the real and sent them to 
Pete." 

"Exactly." 

"And then swiped all of Brown, Frazee & Co.'s money 
you ceuld lay your hands on and decamped." 
"Justso." 

"What was your idea in all this?" 

"To sell the diamond and the cross to Dr. Frary my- 
self, to be sure." 

Old King. Brady could only draw one conclusion, and 
thai was that the Chicago jeweler had accepted Mr. Poot's 
money and sent him the diamond necklace instead of the 
cross and the idol's eye. 

But as to that, the truth was never known, for the 
jeweler had turned defaulter and decamped with all he 
could lay his hands on. That Mr. Poot actually paid him 
a hundred thousand for the idol's eye and the cross was 
subsequently proved. 

Old King Brady now managed to so place his flash- 
light that the light was continuous. 

He then proceeded to set the crook's leg and arm. 

Hours passed. 

It was now midnight. 

Jake Mandel had become delirious. Old King Brady's 
situation was trying, indeed, when suddenly a light 
flashed and he heard footsteps above him. 

He shouted for help, and to his infinite relief Harry's 
voice responded. 

For the veiled woman had opened the door with a latch 
key and ushered Harry in. 

She had thought to meet 'Mandel. 

She took to her heels when she found how the land 
lay, and was never seen nor heard of again. 

Harry had a hard time getting Old King Brady out of 
the hole, but he finally accomplished it with help which 
he summoned. 

An ambulance was called. Mandel was taken out and 



carried to the Brooklyn Hospital, where he died of his 
injuries the following day, but Walter Darrell recovered 
after several weeks, and returned to the express business 
thoroughly cured of his desire to become a detective. 
; Old King Brady started for the Hotel Albert next 
morning to deliver the diamond and the cross to Mr. Poot, 
but the Hindoo had; vanished. 

He had left a letter behind him, however, which read 
thus: 

"Mr. Brady.— You have the diamond and the cross. 
Deliver them to White Bros. & Co., Bankers, No. — Wall 
street. They will pay you $5,000 as a Teward. I should 
like to make it more, but our funds are about exhausted. 
Many thanks for your excellent work. 

"Faithfully yours, 

"POOT." 

Old King Brady duly delivered the goods and claimed 
the reward, which was promptly paid. 
~ Dr. Frary's will being opened, a prominent lawyer was 
found to be his executor. The will left the skulls to the 
Smithsonian Museum at Washington. The house on 
Grove street and much ..other. New York real estate went 
to distant relatives. 

Old King. Brady subsequently learned that the Smith- 
sonian people were greatly astonished to find one of the 
skulls stuffed with valuable gems, which realized a large 
sum. 

What they did not get was the diamond cross and the 
idol's eye. 

The Bradys were satisfied that these had gone where 
they properly belonged. 

The Chinaman, Hing Dock, died a raving maniac some 
weeks later. 

Big Pete Rhinehardt vanished. Old King Brady has 
not seen nor heard of him since. 

And thus the case ended. 

Begun in mystery, it ended in mystery. 

Taken as a whole, the detectives consider that not for a 
long time have they worked out so singular a case as that 
which we have styled "The Bradys and the Idol's Eye." 

THE END. 

Read "THE BRADYS CHASING THE RED 
LEAGUE; or, ROUNDING UP A BOWERY BUNCH," 
which will be the next number (563) of "Secret Service." 
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ITEMS WORTH READING. 



A curious source of wealth is reported by the French Consul 
at Mongtze, in upper Tonkin. It lies in wood mines. The 
wood originally was a pine forest which the earth swallowed 
in some cataclysm. Some of the trees are a yard in diameter. 
They lie in a slanting direction and in sandy soils which cover 
them to a depth of about eight yards. As the top branches are 
well preserved it is thought the geological convulsion which 
buried them cannot be of very great antiquity. The wood 
furnished by these timber mines is imperishable and the 
Chinese gladly buy it for coffins. 

People in Cleveland, O., pause to- watch John Taber paint a 
sign whenever they get a chance. Of course there's a certain 
fascination about even a common 6" 7-8. sign painter at work, 
but this interest is increased a hundredfold when John Taber 
is the man on the sign painting job. He is one of the few 
ambidextrous sign painters in the business. He can paint with 
equal artistic effect whether it's his right hand or his left hand 
that he's using. When he gets tired using one hand he uses 
the other. Sometimes when he's hurried he uses both at once, 
and the fact that he's dividing his attention between the two 
doesn't cut down the quality of his workmanship in the least. 

Baked loaves of bread are practically unknown in many 
parts of South Austria and Italy as well as the agricultural 
districts of Rumania. In the villages of the Obersteiermark, 
not very many miles from Vienna, bread is seldom seen, the 
staple food of the people being sterz; a kind of porridge made 
from ground beech nuts, which is taken at breakfast with 
fresh or curdled milk, at dinner with broth or fried in lard, 
and with milk again at supper. This eterz is also known a3 
heiden, and takes the place of bread not only in Steiermark 
but in Carynthia and in many parts of the Tyrol. In the 
north of Italy the peasantry live chiefly on polenta* a porridge 
made of boiled maize. The polenta, however, is not allowed 
to granulate like Scotch porridge, or like the Austrian sterz, 
but is boiled into a solid pudding, which is cut up and por- 
tioned out with a string. It is eaten cold as often: as it is hot, 
and Is in every sense/ the Italian peasant's daily bread. The 
modern Rumanians are held by many scholars to be descended 
from a Roman colony, in other words to be the cousins of the 
Italians, and curiously enough a variation of the polenta called 
mamaliga is the national dish of Rumania. The mamaliga is 
like the polenta in that it is made of boiled maize, but It is 
unlike the latter in one important respect, as the grains are 
not allowed to settle into a solid mass but are kept distinct, 
after the fashion of oatmeal porridge. 
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TO THE five persons. 



WITH THE FUNNY FELLOWS. 



"Doctor, do you think the operation will prove fatal?" 
it does, it sha'n't cost you a cent." 



"In politics, I presume it» is always well to saw wood and 
say nothing." "Not always. Sometimes the people send a 
man to Congress to get rid of his gab." 

"Has your courtship borne fruit?" "Yes, but mot t«~my 
liking." "How so?" " I proposed to her that we make a -pair, 
but she handed me a lemon." 

Mrs. Knicker — Henry, why did you leave your shoes on the 
stairs last night? Knicker (dazed but inspired) — English 
custom, m'dear; left 'em to be blacked. 

"Waiter," said a guest at a hotel as he inspected his' bill 
before leaving, "there is one item omitted." "What item, 
sir?" inquired the waiter. "The manager said 'Gooi-morn- 
ing' to me yesterday, and he has forgotten to charge ferit." 

Pat, Sr.— Phwat do ye be shtudying in; school now, Patsy? 
Patsy — French, English composition, algebra, and geometry. 
Pat, Sr. (shaking his head hopelessly)— Divil a help'll .wan 
av thim be to ye whin ye grow up t' be carryin' th' hed! 

\ 

Aunt. Mandy is an old colored mammy, with a philosophical 
turn of mind, but given to many platitudes. Last Christmas 
Day her mistress, an exceedingly pious lady, was in a con- 
templative mood. "Just think, Aunt Mandy," she said, "131)8 
years ago to-day the Saviour was born, 1908 years ago." "My! 
My!" said Aunt Mandy, "how time do fly!" 

The customer flung himself heavily into a chair. "Waiter, 
a little beeksteak and onions, please." "Yes, sir. Have some 
nice ham and cabbage also?" "No." "How about seme prime 
roast beef?" "Don't want any." "A little of our elegant 
tripe would do you good." "John," called the proprietor, 
"what d'ye mean by annoying a customer like that?" "Just 
trying to make him feel at home, sir. He's a barber." 

Two matrons of a certain Western city, whose respective 
matrimonial ventures did not in the first instance prove alto- 
gether satisfactory, met at a woman's club one day, when the 
first . matron ' remarked : "Hattie, I met your 'ex,' dear^eld 
Tom, the day before yesterday. We talked much of ,su>u." 
"Is that so?" asked; the other: matron. "Did he seem? sorry 
when you told him of my second marriage?" "Indeed, he did; 
and said so* most frankly!" "Honest?" "Honest! He "Bald 
he was extremely sorry, though, he added, he didn't knew r the 
man personally." 
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ENGINE AND ELEPHANT. 



By ALEXANDER ARMSTRONG. 



I worked on the Jubbulpore road when it was built. 

I took the first locomotive over portions of the line as fast 
as the rails were laid. 

It went through the wildest jungles, still inhabited by the 
most savage of wild beasts — elephants were as plenty along 
the road as chickens along the Melville & Northern. 

"Gannon, you will fun your engine and tender five miles 
farther than you have been yet," said Mr. Bell, the contractor, 
to me one morning. "You will run very carefully, for the 
track has not been proved yet. In the afternoon, if everything 
13 right, a party will go down with you in a passenger car." 

This part of the route was through the wildest section of the 
country. 

I had not yet seen it, for I had been employed in bringing 
up iron and other supplies to the depot. 

My fireman, or, as I should have called him in India, "my 
mate," was a Scotchman by the name of McNabb. 

He had come out to India to be an engine-driver, or engineer, 
as we say. 

He was a very competent man, but there was no situation for 
him when he arrived. 

His machine had not come from England. 

He was very uneasy and cross-grained in his inferior posi- 
tion. 

He wanted my place and pay. 

He was jealous of me, and had done his best to supplant 
ma 

Of course, my relations with him on the footboard were not 
pleasant. 

I said very little to him, and tried to get along peace- 
ably. 

I started the machine for the first trip through the wild 
Jungle. 

The road lay on or near a considerable stream. 

As I had been directed to do, I ran very carefully, making 
not more than five miles an hour. 

This was a creeping pace for the engine, and as the earth 
was not very solid, it made hardly any noise. 

"See on the river!" said McNabb, suddenly, as he pointed 
over the boiler; and the cab on an engine is an American in- 
stitution. 

"What is it?" I asked, looking in the direction he indi- 
cated. 

"Why, man, don't you see that big tiger?" he added, very 
Impatiently, as though it was stupid of me not to see the ani- 
mal. 

"I see him now," I answered, as I discovered an enormous 
tiger in the gloomy shade of some overhanging trees on the 
border of the river. 

He had come to the stream to drink. 

As the engine noiselessly approached the spot, the tiger 
raised his head and bestowed a patronizing glance upon it. 

He did not seem to be at all alarmed; on the contrary, he 
iooked as though he owned that jungle, and the machine was 
the intruder upon his domain. 

"He takes it coolly," I remarked to McNabb, for I could not 
help being civil even to my enemy in the face of such a novel 
sight as a royal Bengal tiger. 

"He is an ugly fellow, and you had better hurry out 01 his 
way," added the fireman, in a surly tone. 

"I don't think he will meddle with the engine," I re- 
plied. 

I had seen several of these beasts along the road, but not 
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one that could compare in size and dignity with this fel- 
low. 

I had reduced the speed of the engine till it hardly moved, 
so that I could get a better view of him. 
He was as handsome as a picture. 

As we came nearer to him he gave a prolonged growl, as 
though he was not satisfied to have us invade his terri- 
tory. 

"Pull out your throttle, man! " said my mate, sharply; and 
he was evidently very much alarmed at the presence of the 
tiger. 

"I don't think he will care to meddle with the engine," I 
added, still gazing at the beautiful beast. 

"If you don't go ahead, I will start the valve for you," con- 
tinued McNabb, angrily. 

"No, you won't! If you meddle with the throttle I will pitch 
you off the footboard, and you may fight the tiger on foot if 
you want to do so," I responded, irritated at his threat. 

"You have no right to keep me in peril of my life, Gannon. 
If you choose to expose yourself, that's another thing; and you 
can do it if you like." 

I did not care to debate the question with him, for he was 
disposed to find fault with everything I did. 

1 blew the whistle to see how the sound would affect the 
tiger. 

It startled him, but it seemed to rouse his ire. 

He showed no inclination to run away, as I thought he would 
do when he heard the strange noise. 

He looked for an instant at the engine, and then fixed his 
gaze upon me. 

I never saw such a pair of eyes. They seemed to be coals 
of fire. 

I pulled out the throttle, for I felt as though the animal was 
fascinating me, as a snake does a bird. 

But the increased speed of the locomotive appeared to kindle 
the wrath of the tiger. 

Very likely he had an idea that the ponderous machine was 
about to make an attack upon him, for suddenly he bounded 
towards it. 

"There, man, he will tear us in pieces!" shouted McNabb, 
terrified by the movements of the beast. 

My mate climbed upon the fender, behind which the engine- 
driver and stoker stand. 

But the tiger did not come near the tender; and until he 
attacked us in that, direction, I felt that there was no dan- 
ger. , 

If he leaped upon the forward part of the machine I could 
bewilder him with the steam. 
The tiger was no sneak. 

He placed himself in front of the engine, as though he scorn- 
ed to make an assault in the rear of his foe. 

I had no speed on, and before I could get well under way the 
animal was crouching for a spring. 

"Urmph! Urmph! Urmph!" 

We heard this noise just ahead of the engine. 

It consisted of three enormous grunts, with a heavy blowing 
sound. 

"An elephant! " gasped McNabb, as he leaped down from his 
perch on the fender. 

I looked ahead, and there, upon the track, was a monstrous 
elephant, the largest one I had ever seen up to that time. 

I have heard of elephants sixteen feet high, but there never 
was on. 

This one was nine, and I have since seen one that was very 
nearly ten feet high. 

When I saw that the tiger was about to spring upon the 
engine, I let off all the steam I could. 

It seemed to bother the animal. 
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"Urmph, urmph, urmph! " grunted the big elephant, and his 
cry was hoarsely savage. 

•'More steam, more steam, McNabb!" I called to my fright- 
ened mate. 

He was so nearly paralyzed with fear that he could hardly 
shovel the coal into the furnace. 

I had shut oft the steam, for I had no idea of bunking into the 
monster that had taken possession of the track. 

The tiger made his spring; he aimed at the part over the 
cylinder. * 

I opeiied the steam upon him. 

As I had hoped and believed, he did not like this mode of 
warfare. 

At the same time I reversed the engine and began to back 

it. 

The motion of the machinery bothered the tiger, and very 
likely his paws were pinched by it. 

At any rate, he beat a hasty retreat, dropping off the ma- 
chine in front of th'e boiler. 

As I backed out of the way, the elephant roared again, and 
then made for the tiger. 

Not one in ten of these huge animals will venture to attack 
a tiger, even after long training for the purpose of hunting 
them. 

The big fellow in front of the engine was alone, though they 
generally go in herds of from ten to thirty. 

A solitary elephant is a dangerous one. 

He is too irritable to live with others, and is called a "Togue" 
in India, sometimes a "mad elephant." 

The monster before us was one of thte kind. 

He went for the tiger. 

A fierce fight ensued. 

In the end the. elephant crushed the royal beast under his 
feet. 

He got his trunk around his neck as he leaped upon his 
back. 

Dragging him down, he placed his foot upon him. 
The enraged monster did not seem to be satisfied with what 
he had done. 

He plainly had a grudge against the engine, and with a suc- 
cession of grunts he rushed upon the machine. 

McNabb yelled with terror when- he saw him coming. 

I pulled out the throttle and gave the engine all the speed 
I could. 

The big beast had a clear road before him, and before I could 
get fairly under way, he put the end of his trunk on the right 
cylinder. 

I opened the clearing cocks, and let him have all the steam 
that would pass through them. 

But the cylinder and piston-rod were hot, and the moment 
the elephant touched them he was glad to let go. 

He retreated a short distance, and then began to sway back 
and forth, and whirl about, roaring fiercely all the time. 

I stopped the engine. 

"Don't stop, man," pleaded McNabb. "He'll be at us again." 

"I am not going to give up the trip on account of any of 
these beasts," I replied. 

"But the elephant is on the track, and you can't get by him," 
added the fireman. 

It was a down grade, and we had to hold the machine with 
the brake. I made up my mind to go ahead again, whatever 
happened, and I told McNabb so. 

"Then I will leave you. I won't risk my life in this way," 
he answered, and he jumped down. 

The fellow was a fool, and I told him so. 

He was safer on the engine than on the ground. 

I pulled out the throttle, and the engine went rapidly down 
the incline. 



I gave her more steam as fast as I could. 

As I approached the elephant, I thought he would have sense- 
enough to get out of the way. 

But instead of doing that he dropped his head, as if to bring 
his long tusks to bear on the machine, and then rushed upon 
the machine. 

The machine struck the monster. 

The shock was tremendous, and I was afraid the engine 
would be thrown from the track. 

In place of that the beast seemed to be pitched aside, or he 
jumped aside, if that were possible. 

I think he went down and was rolled out of the way. 

I ran on for some time till I heard a fearful yell from Mc- 
Nabb. 

I looked back, and saw the mad elephant rushing upon 
him. 

He did not seem to have the power to move out of dan- 
ger. 

I reversed the engine and then ran back in order to save 
him. 

Again I hit the monster with the back of the tender just as 
he was upon the fireman. 

The shock upset him again, and he rolled out of the way of 
the machine. 

I went by him far enough to get a good start for another hit 
at him. 

The rascal acted as though he was iron-clad, for he picked 
himself up and rushed back upon the track. At this moment 
McNabb yelled again, and his cry attracted the attention ot 
the mad beast. 

The fireman had retreated into the jungle a little way. 

I saw the elephant charge upon him, but I could not discover 
with what result. 

I stopped again, and then returned, hoping to make a diver- 
sion in favor of my mate. 

The engine went at a good speed. 

Before I reached the place where I had last seen the mon- 
ster, he was on the track. 

He charged on the engine again. 

The machine struck him fair on the forehead. 

Over he went, and was shoved out of the way by the en- 
gine. 

He did not move again. 

I got off and looked him over; the front of his head was en- 
tirely beaten in, and he was dead. 
Then I went to look for McNabb. 
I found him a few rods from the track. 
He was stone-dead. 

Half the bones In his body were broken, and I had no doubt 
the mad beast had trampled him to death. 

If he had stayed on the engine he would have been safe as 
I was, for steam conquers in the battle between Engine and 

Elephant. 



An American was showing some artist friends from Munich 
the sights of New York City. As they stood in front of the 
Shakespeare statue in Central Park, discussion arose whether 
the figure was resting upon its right or its left leg. "Er stent 
auf dem rechten bein." "Nein," retorted another, "er stent 
auf dem linken hein." "Auf dem rechten," argued several. 
"Auf dem linken," retorted the other faction. An American 
gentleman, overhearing the dispute, came over and politely 
tipped his hat. "Excuse me, gentlemen," he said, "but this 
isn't Lincoln, this is Shakespeare." 
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MESMERISM. 

Bl. HOW TO MESMERIZE.— Containing the most ap- 
S5M"'td methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
Wrmaea by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof, Leo 
iSssgrs Koch, A. C S., author of "How to Hypnotize," etc. 

PALM ISTR Y» 

«'& 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.— Containing the most ap- 
jjgpwed methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
ft tail explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology? 
JMteJ the key for telliag character by the bumps on the head. By 
'fe Hugo Koch, A. C S. Fully illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM, 

^a. 83. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE; — Containing valuable and fn- 
EflMiBtive Information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
gtyMning the most approved methods which are employed by the 
%t«M»«r hypnotist* of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 

• STORTING. 

5^«fc 21, HOW TO HUNT AND FISH. — The most eomplete, 
Hmting and fishing guide ever published. It contain* full i«- 
Jgnetfons about gf ns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
SftSither with descriptions of game and fish. 

Mo. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.— Fully 
StSastrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Spall instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports t* hoating. 

Wo. 47, HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRJVE A HORStt— 

©omplebe treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful Horses 
fpr business, the best horses for the road , also valuable recipes for 
!MMM peculiar to the horse. 

No. 4a HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.— A handy 
jtok for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 

tt<£ the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated, 
. f a Stansfield Hicks. 

FORTUNE TELLING. 

mri. NAPOLEON'S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Jtetaining the great oracle of human destiny ; also the true mean- 
of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
sV4 surious games of cards. A complete book. 

23. HOW TO EXPLAIN" DREAMS.— Everybody dreams, 
JgWi the little child to the aged man and woman. This little book 
H7;ss toe, explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
igRji unlucky Jays, and "Napoleon's Oraculum/' the book of fate. 

2a HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.— Everyone is desirous of 
iiteswing what his future life will bring forth, whether Happiness or 
Ssfsery, wealth or poverty. You can -tell by a glance at this little 
jjseko Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 
mm fortune of your friends. 

76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
iCtestsming rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
« 'tie secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
Sg sifi of mo'es, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated, By A. Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

fto. e. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETE. — Giving full Sn= 
Sructiqn for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
jWrizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
uttalthy muscle ; containing over sixtj; illustrations. Every boy can 
j^eoome strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
jS this little book. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX. — The art of self-defense made easy, 
**8»»taining over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the ditfer- 
'mt positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
Sfeese useful and instruetive books, as it will teach you how to box 
©-Sthout an instructor. 

No. 25. HOW. TO BECOME A GYMNAST. — Containing full 
iiSitructioris for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W Macdonald, 
fts handy <and useful book. 

No.. 34. HOW TO FENCE. — Containing full instruction for 
teacing and the use of the broadsword ; also instruction in archery. 
I&aacribed with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the. best 
tjfBtltibUSi in fencing. A complete book. 

TRICKS WITH CARDS. 

Wt& 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS. — Containing 
BBpianations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
<ard tricks ; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
flfeSjcat-of-hand ; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
{^HsUil? prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 



No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS. — Bm- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with Il- 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Containing deceptive Card Tricks as perfojmed by leading conjuroj* 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement Fully illustrate 

MAGIC. 

No, 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS. — The great book of magic an«S 
card tricks, containing full instruction on all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians ; every boy should obtain a copy of this book,, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT. — Heller's second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and th© 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The ®nly 
authentic exj&usatian of second sight. 

No. 43. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.— Containing ft* 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before ti* 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, etc. 

Nov 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS. — Containing over 
ope hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals, 
By A AnderaoB. Handsomely illustrated. • • 

No. 60. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.— Containing ovef 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used Ijy magicians. Also contain 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson, 

■ No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.— Containing fuH 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.— Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By X 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 7a HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.— Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hani- 
together with SB&ny wonderful experiments. By A. £ad%i*m- 
UlustrateA. 

MECHANICAL. 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.— Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book published. 

No. 56. v HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER. — Containing fuW 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en= 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. — FuB 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, ^Eolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and other musical instruments ; together with a brief de« 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN. — Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsome'.' 
illustrated. By John Allen. 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.— Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks^ 
By A. Anderson, Fully illustrated. 

LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS. — A most eoifr 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing, love-lettersb 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters "for young and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES. — Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. 

No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.— A wonderful littto 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, lister, brother, employer ; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
body you wish to write to. Every voting man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book. 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY. — Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 
also rules for punctuation and composition, with specimen letters- 
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THE STAGE. 

No. 41. THE BOYS OP NEW YORK END MEN'S JOKE 
BOOK. — Containing a great variety of the latest iokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little hook. 

No. 42. THE BOYS OP NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER — 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
and Irish. Also end men's jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. 

No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK. — Something new and very instructive. Every 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for, or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 

No. So. MULDOON'S JOKES. — This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conupdrums, etc., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR. — Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
•tage ; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS -WILLIAMS' JOKE BOOK.— Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages ; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN. — Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
flgwers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
lished. 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.— One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game, and oysters ; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
cooks 

No.' 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE. — It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men and women ; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY. — A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
etc. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
lustrations. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES. — Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
"coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fullv illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS. — Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST— By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest boot! ever published, and there's millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO EXTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY. — A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
for" parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than anv book published. 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES. — A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet, dominoes, etc. 

No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS. — Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and wittv sayings. 

No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.— A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and full directions for pjaying Euchre, Crib- 
bage, Casino, Forty- Five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch. All Fours, and manv other popular games of cards. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES. — Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

' ETIQUETTE. 

No. 13. HOW TO DO IT ; OR, SOOK OF ETIQUETTE. — It 
Is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. There's happiness in it. 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE. — Containing the rules and etiquette 
of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
pearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
id the drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

- No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
-rContaining the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
<Sjitfe many Btandard readings. 



No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER. — Containing tons* 

teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems fron 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concise manner possible. *} 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE. — Giving rules for conducting d#> 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the bcaft 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 

SOCIETY. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT. — The arts and wiles of flirtation arc 
fully explained by this litt.j book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan. glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con- 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
Without one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsomt 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc- 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties* 
how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular squars 
dances. C 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.— A complete guide to 1oy«, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gesp 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.— Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving tlsQ 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.— One of thG 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the worlc. 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male ani 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 

BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS. — Handsomely illustrated an« 
containing full instructions for the management and_training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. 

No. 30. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS. — A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS. — Including hintE? 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
Also how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harringtoas 
Keene. 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS. — A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting-, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, arimals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS. — Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets ; also giving full 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eighS 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind eveff 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST. — A useful and 1** 

structive book, giving a compete treatise on chemistry ; also eg- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. ThlO 
book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY. — A complete hand-book £©S 
making all kinds of candv, ice-cream, svrups L essences, etc etc. 

No. 84. HOW TO BECOME ANT AUTHOR.— Containing full 
information regarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility and general com" 
position of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prinos 
Hiland. _ ■'. . 

No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR. — A wohp 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in tha 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
family. Abounding in useful'and effective recipes for general con*° 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS. — Cost= 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTrVE. — By Old King Brad|> 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, arid also relates some adventursE 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contaisp 
ing useful information regarding the'CaineTa*and now to work its 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern"" Slides and othfe 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De Wo 
Abney. « m 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing full explanations how to ^gain admittance 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Posw 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire.Department, and all a' boy. shouMi 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, authos 
of "How to Become a Naval Cadet." 

No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET. — Complete iss- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Co* 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of "How to 
West Point Military Cadet." 
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OUT TO-DAY! OUR NEW ONE! OUT TO-DAY! 

"ALL AROUND WEEKLY" 

Containing Stories of All Kinds By the Best Authors 32 Pages Colored Covers 



READ THE FIRST NEW STORY: 



Engineer Ned; W ' RUNMINC » TEXPRE88 

OUT TO-DAY! OUT TO-DAY! 

w Latest Issues t% 



"PLUCK AND LUCK 



5> 



Containing All Kinds of Stories 
Colored Covers 32 Pages Price 5 uents 

$87 From Printer to President; or, The Boyhood of a Great 

Statesman. By H. K. Shackleford. 
888 Jack, Jerry and Joe; or, Three Boy Hunters in the A'di- 
rondacks. By Allan Arnold. 

689 Washington No. 1; or, The Fire Boys of Graydon. By 

Ex-Fire Chief Warden. 

690 That Boy Bob; or. The Diamond that Came by Express. 

By Richard R. Montgomery. 



591 The Gun Boat Boys; or, Running the Batteries of Vicks- 
burg. By Gen'l. Jas. A. Gordon. 

592 A Star at Sixteen; or, The Boy Actor's Triumph. By 
Allyn Draper. 

593 Wearing His Colors; or, The Captain of the Adonis Foot- 
ball Team. By Howard Austin. 

594 In Peril of Pontiac; or, The Boys of the Frontier Fort. 
By An Old Scout. ♦ 



"WILD WEST WEEKLY" 

A Magazine Containing Stories, Sketches, Etc., oe Western Life. 
Cmokkd Covers. 32 Pages. Price 5 Cents. 

•60 Young Wild West Stopping a Stampede; or, Arietta and 364 Young Wild West Trapping the Horse Thieves; or, Ari 



the Cow Girls. 

S61 Young Wild west's Hottest Trail; or, The Gold Cache of 
the Desert. 

362 Young Wild West's Rifle Duel; or, Arietta's Cross Fire. 

363 Ynm'cr Wi'd West and "Domino Dick"; or, The Broncho 



etta's Quick Work. 

365 Young Wild West and the Choctaw Chief; or, The Hidden 
Valley and the Lost Tribe. 

366 Young Wild West Followed by Fiends; or, Arietta and 
the Plotters. 

367 Young Wild Weet and th' Cactus Queen; or, The BancUts 
Buster's Bad Break. 1 of tne ganrl Hills. 
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SECRET SERVICE 

OLD AND YOUNG KING BRADY, DETECTIVES. 



Price 5 cents. 



32 Pages. 



Colored Covers. 



Issued Weekly 

The Mystery of 



or, 



ive 



.LATEST ISSUES: 

4S;> The Iiradys After the 'Frisco "Dips" : or, The Sharpest Crooks 
in the West. 

4:,'<> The Jiratlys and the Yellow Boy ; or, The Mystery of a Night 
Hawk ( ai>. 

4S)1 The Iiradys and the Queen of fell Street; or, The Hidden Hut 
in Chinatown. 

4112 The Iiradys' Gold Vault Clew : or, Who Killed Treasurer Black? 
41)3 The liradvs and the Factory Fiends ; or, The Clew Fouud in the 
Dark. 

494 The Iiradys on a Death Ship ; or, The Secret of the "Seven 

Sisters." 

41)5 The Iiradys and Little Ah Chin ; or. The Secret Dens of China- 
town. 

4DG The Iiradys Chasing a Convict : or. lietrayed by a l'liotograph. 
41)7 The Iiradys and the Forged Check ; or. The Shadow on the 
Shades. 

495 The Iiradys After the Tattooed Man ; or. Kunniug Down a 

Crimson Clew. 

4DH Tile Iiradys Under Suspicion : or. Detective Work for a Poor Girl. 

500 The Iiradys and the Chinese Idol : or. Tne Clew Found in Pell 

Street 

501 The Iiradys and the Torn Shoe; or. Convicted by a Footprint. 

502 The Iiradys and the Death Cry : or. The .Mystery of Ited Cliff. 

503 The Iiradys and "Old Never Seen" ; or, The Man With the Green 

Glasses. 

G04 Tile Iiradys' Frozen Clew ; or. Solving a Cold Storage Mystery. 
505 The Iiradys and the Chinese Drug Dealer; or, The Four Mysteri- 
ous Skulls. 

500 The Iiradys After Mysterious Mr. 1!. : or. Traced by a Torn Let- 
ter. 

507 The Iiradys and the Magic Ring ; or. The Case of the Hindoo Con 

jurer. 

508 The Iiradys and the Severed Hand; or, The Clew Found in the 

Sewer. 

500 The Iiradys After 'Silent Smith" : or. Trailing a Dumb Crook. 

510 The Iiradys and the Iiroken liank Lock ; or, Bold Business in 

Brooklyn. 

511 The Urudys after the Chinese Tong Fiends: or. The Secret Cellar 

on Mott Street. 

512 Tlie Iiradys and the Fatal Footprint ; or, The Trail Which Led 

to Death. 

513 'The Bradvs and the Black Shadow ; or. Lost in Dismal Swamp. 

514 The Iiradys' $20,000 Case: or. The Detectives' Fight for a Life. 

515 The Iiradys and the Veiled Picture: or. Sentenced for Life to 

Silence. 

51G The Iiradys and No. 775 ; or, The Messenger Boy Who Was Rob- 
bed. 

517 The Iiradys and the Five Jars: or. Dead for Twelve Hours. 
51S The Bradys and the Hidden Room: or. Tracing a Mysterious 
Clew. 

510 The Iiradys in the Secret Tunnels : or, Masks and Mystery in the 
Ghetto. 

520 The Iiradys and 3-4-0-0 ; or. Trapping the liank Burglars' League. 

521 The Iiradys and the Boy Detective; or. Tracked by a Branded 

Arm. 

522 The Iiradys after the Midnight Men ; or. The Error that Cost a 

Life 

523 The Iiradys and the Yellow Prince ; or. The Drug Fiends of China- 

town, 

524 The Iiradys and the Iiroken Pool Ball : or, The Strange Case of a 

Dead .Man. 

525 The Iiradys' Chase for a Penny: or, Convicted by a Coin. 
520 The Bradys and the "White Terror" ; or, Lost in a Secret Maze. J 
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52i The Iiradys and the Fatal Despatch ; 
Words. 

52S The iiradys Tracking a Stolen Uuby : or. After a Gang of Thieves. 
520 '1 lie Bradys aiid the Boy Sliadowor ; or, A Very Hard Case to 
Solve. 

530 The Bi adys' Cunning Plot ; or, Trapping the River Pirates. 

531 The Gladys and CJuong Lee ; or, The Dog-facod Man of China- 
town. 

532 The Bradys and the Broken Handcuff; or. The Hunchback of the 
Old Ited House. 

533 The Bradys Working for a Life ; or, Exposing a Great Fraud. 

534 The Bradys and the Newsboy ; or, Saved from tile State Prison. 

535 The Bradys After the Beggars and Bents: or, The King of 
Misery Hall. 

53G The Bradys and tlie Poisoned Ring; or, Trailing a Shadow- 
Gang. 

537 The Iiradys at Deadman's Curve ; or, Solving a Mystery of T'nion 
Square. 

538 The Iiradys and the Pawn Ticket: or. Tin; Old Maniac's Secret. 
53!) The Bradys Trailing a Chinese Giant : or. The "Strong Arm" 

Men of Mott Street. 

540 The Bradys and the King of Rogues: or. Working I.'p the Dalton 
t 'ase 

541 The Bradys' Top Floor Clew; or. The Mystery of a Tenement 
House. 

5 12 The Iiradys and the Broken Clock ; or, The Secret of Ten Minutes 
to Ten. 

543 The Iiradys Fighting the Gold Coiners: or. On the Trail of the 
Black Hand. 

544 The Bradys and the Old Miser: or. The Secret of the Blue Room. 

545 The Bradys and the Diamond Dagger : or. The Mystery of a 
Missing Girl. 

540 The Bradys Shadowing a Chinaman ; or, Trapping a Yellow Fiend. 

547 The Bradys and the Fatal Letter ; or. The .Messenger Boy's 
Secret. 

548 The Bradys After the Bridge Rushers : or. Rounding Up the Pick- 
pockets. 

540 The Bradvs and the Forged Order : or. The Clew Found in the 
Cellar. 

550 The Iiradys and the Reporter: or, Working Up a Newspaper Case. 

551 The Bradys' Yellow Shadow : or. The Search for a Missing Gold 
King. 

552 The Bradys and the Skeleton Hand; or. The Strangest of All 
( 'lews 

553 The Iiradys' Hidden Diamonds : or. The Great John Street Jewel 
Robbery. 

554 The Iiradys at Hangman's Roost : or, The Mystery of the House 
on the Rocks. 

555 The Bradys and the Death Bell; or, The Secret of the Indian 
Juggler. 

550 The Urudys in the Doyers Street Den : or, A Curious Chinese 
Case. 

557 The Bradys and the "Black Boys" : or. The Fate of the Six 
Masks. 

558 The Bradys After the Bomb Throwers : or, Smashing the Anar- 
chist League. 

559 The Bradysand tlie Man Trappers: or. The Trail of the "Seven Sevens". 

560 Vhe Bradys ;ind "Joss House Jim' ; or, Tracking a Chinese Crook. 

561 The Bradys' Fatal Night : or. The Mystery of the Mad Sheriff. 

562 The Bradys and t be Idol's Eye: or. The ('leu of Ihe Crystal Cross. 
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